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VRIGHTING!! 
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IT’S THE GREAT MOTION PICTURE YOU'D EXPECT IT TO BE! 
The Glorious Story 
of the Rainbow Division’s “Fighting 69th” 


° 


JAMES GEORGE 


CAGNEY - O'BRIEN BRENT 


AACE LUNDIGAN - GUINN * ‘BIG BOY” WILLIAMS 


HENRY O'NEILL » JOHN LITEL + Directed by WM. KEIGHLEY 
Original Screen Play by Norman Reilly Raine, Fred Niblo, Jr., & Dean Franklin 
A Warner Bros.-First National Picture 


o 


Filmed the way the American Legion wants it, by WARNER BROS. 
Producers of those other outstanding stories of the Service 
SUBMARINE D-I'« ‘DEVIL DOGS or THE AIR‘ « ‘WINGS oF THE NAVY’ 


SHOWINGS HAVE ALREADY BEGUN 


Ask the theatre manager for your local date! 
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TWO MATTERS OF IMPORTANCE 


S THE American people entered the year 1940 

there were two developments on the home 

front that merited the attention of those con- 

cerned with keeping the United States free of 
totalitarian influence. One of these was the cancelation 
of deportation proceedings by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor against the notorious alien red; Harry 
Bridges, after Dean James M. Landis of the Harvard 
Law School, special examiner for the Labor Department, 
had held that evidence presented by agents of the Gov- 
ernment and interested citizens, failed to prove that 
Bridges was a member of the communist party. The sec- 
ond was the report to Congress of the Dies Committee, 
which for some two years has been investigating sub- 
versive activities in the United States. 

The Dies Committee report, a few of whose highlights 
are reproduced at the bottom of this page, asked the cur- 
rent session of Congress to provide funds so that the 
committee might continue its work. Congress can hardly 
refuse to give its enthusiastic endorsement and support 
to this highly important body, and it is to be hoped that a 
generous amount of money will be appropriated so that 
the work of further ferreting out un-American activities, 
whether communist or nazi or fascist, may be prosecuted 
vigorously. Thanks to this committee we know of the 
twistings and turnings of the “party line” of the com- 
munists in this country, but there remain many details of 
the boring-from-within tactics of the reds which ought 
to be brought into the full light of day. 

The Dies Committee report and the Landis whitewash 
of Bridges show parts of the jig-saw picture of commu- 
nism at work in this country. The American Legion has 
given the Dies Committee unstinted codperation from 


the very beginning. The Legion has also insisted upon 
the Government deportation-proceeding against Bridges. 
We emphatically dissent from the Landis findings, and 
for this reason: The hearings of the Dies Committee 
proved beyond cavil that it is a practice among com- 
munists to deny membership in the party whenever the 
heat is turned on, and the hearings also showed that rec- 
ords are conveniently lost when investigators delve into 
the matter of party affiliation. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them,” and anyone who has fallowed the slimy trail 
of Bridges in his dealings on the Pacific Coast cannot 
but conclude that this alien is a high priest of com- 
munism. He hates the American system of government 
with all his heart and is trying to overturn it. 

The Legion doesn’t propose to allow the Bridges de- 
portation case to die, even though the Labor Depart- 
ment head continues the coddling which he has had from 
her throughout the years. In her Department is a hefty 
file of evidence which, quite aside from the communist 
angle, is sufficient to brand Bridges as an undesirable. On 
pages 48-49 of this issue we reproduce part of an article 
printed in Capitol Daily at Washington, D. C., nearly a 
year ago which establishes that this alien swore falsely in 
naturalization proceedings and that he was not in any 
sense “a person of good moral character.” 

Bridges must go; the Dies Committee must be con- 
tinued. Common sense demands that the nation guard 
itself against the preaching of hate and violence by an 
alien who has no right to its protection. And the job 
of completing the rout of the American communists 
which the Soviet-German agreements started can be ac- 
complished through continuance in all its vigor of the 
Dies Committee, hated foe of the “fellow travelers.” 








A FEW DIES COMMITTEE FINDINGS 


The committee finds that the following organizations are 
properly classified as “front organizations” of the communist 
party: 

American League for Peace and Democracy. 

International Workers Order. 

American Student Union. 

Friends of the Soviet Union. 

National Negro Congress. 

Southern Negro Youth Congress. 

League of American Writers. 

Workers Alliance. 

Spanish Refugee Relief Campaign. 

North American Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy. 

Friends of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 

On the basis of the evidence submitted, we find communist 
leadership entrenched in the following organizations: 

National Maritime Union. 

United Cannery, Packing and Allied Workers. 

_ Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Techni- 
cians. 

Fur Workers International Union. 

International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 

Transport Workers Union. 

United Office and Professional Workers Union. 

American Communications Association. 
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United Electrical, Radio and Mechanical Workers of 
America. 

United Furniture Workers of America. 

American labor has borne the brunt of the communist ef- 
forts to pursue the policy of penetration of mass organiza- 
tions in the past four years and to the degree that that ef- 
fort has been successful American labor has a task of great 
seriousness and importance on its hands. 

The serious factor in the situation from the standpoint of 
the nation as a whole lies, not so much in the purely economic 
views which the members of labor organizations may hold, as 
in the foreign control over communist party members, which 
might in time of stress lead to sabotage and to espionage, 
and in the communist rule-or-ruin policy so disruptive to the 
labor organizations themselves. 

The committee believes that the American labor movement 
must, and will, as speedily as possible, free itself of com- 
munist leadership and control wherever it exists. 

The committee is emphatic in its belief that a strong and 
vigorous labor movement is an element of strength in the life 
of our democracy. But the communist asserts that the com- 
munist party is interested in trade unions primarily for the 
purpose of attempting to utilize those labor organizations 
for the benefit of the Russian dictatorship and its foreign 
policies. 
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HE quotation on the cover of 

this issue is from an address 

by the late United States Sena- 
tor Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachu- 
setts before the Legislature of his 
State on the hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. 
The full quotation reads: ‘That na- 
tion has not lived in vain which has 
given the world Washington and 
Lincoln, the best great men and the 
greatest good men whom history can 
show.” There is today another 
United States Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge of Massachusetts, grandson of 
the orator of that 1909 Lincoln's 
Birthday Address and a statesman in 
his own right. 


ENERAL GEORGE C. MAR- 

SHALL, Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, told American 
historians recently that our army 
machine is probably less than twenty- 
five percent ready for immediate ac- 
tion, also that school histories in these 
United States are pretty sadly defi- 
cient in the way in which they deal 
with the wars which this nation has 
waged. In this last he repeated (and 
it deserves repetition) something 
that General Pershing said nearly 
seventeen years ago to those his- 
torians: “Since the birth of the na- 
tion we have been engaged in a 
series of identical cycles which find 
us on the outbreak of every war in 
a disgraceful state of unprepared- 
ness, resulting in the untold waste 
of money and human lives. An ac- 
curate knowledge of the causes— 
social, economic and military—lead- 
ing to these wars would increase the 
probability of our being able to 
avoid their repetition; and a compre- 
hension of the causes leading to the 
unnecessary wastefulness in the con- 
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A form for your convenience if you wish 
to have the magazine sent to another ad- 
dress will be found on page 43. 





duct of our wars would certainly 
lead to its avoidance in the future. 
I am firmly convinced that most of 
our troubles of this nature have their 
foundation in the imaccuracies and 
inadequacies of our school histories. 
Until this is corrected neither those 
who exercise the right of suffrage 
nor their representatives in Congress 
will ever take the necessary correc- 
tive measures and maintain a policy 
which will insure the prestige and 
dignity of our country and lessen 
the possibility of war in the future.” 


FLASHBACK to those days 

we'll never forget is given in 
the new Warner picture, The Fight- 
ing Sixty-Ninth, which takes that 
regiment (the 165th Infantry, 42d 
Division) through its training period 
and to the thrilling action of the 
Western Front. The Fighting Sixty- 
Ninth gives its actors the job of por- 
traying persons who are still living, 
which is something brand new. Wild 
Bill Donovan, a Legionnaire who has 
had an active career at home since 
he was mustered out as colonel of 
the 165th and who is very much 
alive, is portrayed by George Brent. 
The part of the late Father Francis 
P. Duffy, chaplain of the regiment, 
is taken by Legionnaire Pat O’Brien, 
who has given all of us some mighty 
pleasant minutes in the movies. A 
number of units of the Rainbow Di- 
vision, of which the 165th was a 
pe. get into the picture, and if they 
ave any complaints to make about 
its failing to enact things just as they 
were, they should make them to 
Legionnaire John T. Prout, who had 
charge of the technical detail, and 
who has in the picture the part he 
took in 1917-'18, when he was a cap- 
tain in the 165th. 
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WALTER 
TRAVIS 


’VE just been along the East Coast 
and heard more talk about the 
war in Europe than anything else, 
and it approaches hysteria there— 

but as I traveled west I found less talk 
and calmer talk,” reported the man with 
the gray mustache. 

“The West Coast is watching Japan 
and there’s a lot of excited talking there, 
but it doesn’t much get over the moun- 
tains on the journey east,” said the 
smooth-faced man with rimless glasses. 

“In the heart of America here we hear 
talk about the war and talk about Japan, 
but we hear more about the United 
States,’ the third man testified. He 
lived halfway between the coasts—in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota where 
Gutzon Borglum is carving the National 
Memorial on the granite shoulder of 
Mount Rushmore. The three had met at 
this Memorial, an undertaking that is 
building an enduring record of American 


Washington, Jefferson, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and _ Lincoln 
heads at Mt. Rushmore in the 
Black Hills. Below, Gutzon 
Borglum at work in his studio 
on the Washington model 


life in the solid rock behind great figures 
of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

“Men and women from everywhere 
come here in big cars and small, smartly 
or poorly dressed,” the third man con- 
tinued. “They come here and look, and 
visit. And this work seems to inspire 
them to think and talk of this country. 

“Tt’s a reminder that America is great 
—in government, in industry, in inven- 
tion and in art and in human liberty, and 
that this has come to be so in a relatively 
short space of time. And they talk about 
Os 
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“Tt’s a source of inspiration, all right,” 
agreed the man with the gray mustache. 
“Here’s Jefferson, who conceived our 
democracy, Washington who made it 
possible, Lincoln who saved it, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt who finished the work of 
Columbus and cut the Panama Canal. 
They’re right before us. They’re worth 
thinking about, particularly in days like 
these.” 

“What do people say when they come 
here? What’s their reaction?” asked the 
man with the rimless glasses. 

“Well,” said the local man, “they all 
marvel at the vastness of it and the artis- 
try of the sculptor. Then one of two or 
three thoughts seem to occur to most 
people. Some show pride in the fact that 
the nation produced these great men. 
They say, ‘America always produces a 


leader when a leader’s needed,’ or some- 
thing like that. 

“As the work progresses, though, more 
and more are understanding that the 
idea is not to exalt men but to picture 
those who were chiefly instrumental in 
conceiving the kind of government we 
have, and in saving and extending that 
government. These people see that the 
big story is the growth of this rich young 
nation from a scraggly start, through the 
lifetime of these leaders but vastly 
broader and more varied than their 
careers and accomplishments. They re- 
call the contributions America has made 
and is making toward better living, to- 
ward the understanding of the ancient 
arts and the development of resources the 
forefathers did not even imagine. They 
speak highly of (Continued on page 55) 
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Elbat Hubbard 
Didnt Tel the 


Habf of It 
“f 


A.C.M.AZOY 
Mlustialions- 


PAUL CHAPMAN 


HEN the Cuban govern- 

ment recently announced 

that it had awarded the 

Order of Carlos Manuel de 
Cespedes to Major Andrew Summers 
Rowan, U. S. A. retired, it wrote 2 long 
overdue finale to a chronicle of courage 
whose opening chapter was begun nearly 
half a century ago. 

Back in February, 1899 the late Elbert 
Hubbard, seeking a moral for a Big Busi- 
ness sermon he was writing for his maga- 
zine, The Philistine, pointed theexample of 
strict devotion to duty offered by an army 
lieutenant in the Spanish-American War; 





MCKINLEY @2 ROWAN 


le GARCIA 


It flew through the suburbs 
and to the edge of the jungle 


this junior officer had been asked to carry 
an important message from our Govern- 
ment to a Cuban insurgent leader and 
without stopping to ask how, when or 
where, he straightway went and did it. 
The title Hubbard gave to his inspira- 
tional tract was “A Message to Garcia.” 

Rowan was the lieutenant who gave him 
the idea for it. In the intervening forty 
years over fifty million reprints of the 
article have been published in twenty 
languages—including the inevitable Scan- 
dinavian—yet the unique bit of army 
heroism which furnished the self-styled 
“Sage of Aurora”’ with his dramatic text 
for the go-getters of the world has re- 
mained practically unwritten history. 
Hubbard himself devoted less than two 
hundred words—most of them at variance 
with the facts in the case—to the titular 
episode, and until 1920 there was not 
even an official record of it in the War 
Department’s archives. 

The arduous exploit that Lieutenant 


The silhouettes of the Cuban Mountains 
raised themselves over the horizon 


General Nelson A. Miles characterized as 
“one of the most hazardous and heroic 
deeds in military warfare’”’ had its incep- 
tion in 1897 when First Lieutenant Row- 
an, Ninth United States Infantry, wrote 
a book entitled ‘“‘The Island of Cuba.” 

Lieutenant Rowan had never been to 
Cuba, but he partially made up for that 
seeming handicap by a deep professional 
interest in the island, which was then 
very much in the public eye, thanks to 
the constant uprisings of its native in- 
habitants against their Spanish over- 
lords; he recognized its rapidly growing 
importance in our national scheme of 
things and, against the time when he 
felt our armed forces might be actively 
involved in its behalf, had read widely 
on Cuban matters. 

The book was passively accepted as a 
scholarly digest of his sources and the 
author received casual recognition as an 
authority on Cuba. After which, Rowan 
slipped quietly back into the automatic 
anonymity of garrison duty. He had 
graduated from West Point in 1881, 
been promoted and in due course had 
married. Now at forty the remainder of 
his military career seemed destined to 
follow the conventional and unexciting 
routine that would lead to eventual re- 
tirement and a pension. 

Then the U. S. S. Maine blew up in 
Havana harbor and the dogs of war 
slipped their leashes. 

The New York Journal and the New 
York World demanded reprisals against 
Spain, an Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy named Theodore Roosevelt openly 
declared punitive action against the 
Dons was inescapable, and “Cuba libre!” 
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and “Remember the Maine!” replaced 
“Remember the Alamo!” as rallying 
cries for patriotism. When April brought 
her crocuses and dogwood to the Poto- 
mac valley, official Washington found 
itself agog with martial alarums and ex- 
cursions. 

Capitol Hill was seething with pug- 
nacious pronouncements by the young 
Bay State Senator, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
and down at the other end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue President McKinley burned 
the midnight gas with Secretary of War 
Alger and General Miles, listening the 
while to the warnings of inevitable con- 
flict informally offered by the army sur- 
geon who was the White House medical 
advisor, a Dr. Leonard Wood. 

So Colonel Arthur Wagner, chief of 
the Army’s Bureau of Military Intelli- 
gence, was not greatly surprised when a 
presidential messenger called upon him 
on April oth and summoned him to the 
executive offices on a matter of serious 
import. 

President McKinley, austere in his 
conventional poke collar and _ satin- 
faced frock coat, was ever the personifi- 
cation of executive dignity. But on this 
occasion he was more grave than usual. 
Coming to the point with the military 
directness that his own soldiering in the 
Civil War had taught him, the President 
grimly expressed his fear that the United 
States would be forced to armed inter- 
vention in Cuba very shortly; for that 
reason it was essential that Wagner’s 
department should obtain some greatly 
needed information at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

The Government would have to know 
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The sentry’s machete saved the 
lieutenant in the nick of time 


how many Cuban and Spanish troops 
were on the island, their condition, the 
state of their morale, what sort of equip- 
ment and arms they had, and how they 
were officered; also, first hand reports 
were wanted on Cuba’s topography, the 
condition of the island roads, and what 
the local sanitary situation was. Such 
data could be secured from one man and 
one man only, General Garcia, the leader 


Just a few feet away 
the Spanish troopers 
rode past 





of the Cuban insurrectionists. The presi- 
dent looked appraisingly at the colonel. 
“Can you do this?” 

To that sort of question there could 
be but one answer. Colonel Wagner gave 
it and then withdrew to ponder on how 
he might make good. Getting in touch 
with Garcia was more easily preached 
than practiced. The Cuban generalissimo 
—his full name was Calixto Garcia y 
Inigues—was a will-o’-the-wisp of the 
most pronounced evasiveness. For thirty- 
five years he had been fighting to get the 
Spaniards out of his beloved island home; 
three times his enemies had captured 
him and deported him to Spain and three 
times he had escaped and found his way 
back to lead another revolution. 

Since early 1897 Garcia had been 
holding the province of Santiago under 
his control and it was known that he 
was somewhere in its interior—just 
where, no one was sure, though the 
Spaniards would have given a good deal 
to find out. To locate and get in contact 
with him was Wagner’s first problem and 
he set about solving it with characteris- 
tic dispatch. 

Hastily checking his Cuban files, the 
Intelligence chief turned up two impor- 
tant items. First, the Army seemed to 
have an expert on Cuba in the person 
of a Lieutenant Rowan. Second, the said 
Lieutenant Rowan was at that moment 
happily on duty in Washington in the 
office of the Adjutant General. Deter- 
mining on the course of action that this 
pleasing combination of circumstances 
suggested to him, Wagner summoned the 
lieutenant to lunch with him the follow- 
ing day at the Army and Navy Club. 

As the two men opened their napkins 
the colonel casually (Continued on page 56) 
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ROFESSOR LAMBERT lived 

in a house two miles back of 

Stanford University on a road 

that ran from Palo Alto to the 
Skyline Boulevard. His house was an 
eight-room frame structure, thirty years 
old. It stood on a low hill near the center 
of a twelve-acre property that the profes- 
sor had bought ten years after his return 
from the war. 

A distinguished authority on the 
metallurgy of ferrous metals and the 
alloys of aluminum, the professor lec- 
tured at the university for an hour on one 
afternoon a week. Much of the rest of his 
time was devoted to the study of the 
alloys of aluminum. Nearly all of this 
work was done at his home. A hundred 
feet south of his house there was a cor- 
rugated iron building, forty feet wide and 
eighty feet long, that contained a 
foundry, a machine shop, and a testing 
laboratory. West of this, adjoining his 
gardener’s tool-shed, there was a storage 
space for the crude materials, metals 
and minerals used in his studies. A four- 
car garage stood near the tool-shed at 
the margin of a graveled roadway. 

Lambert’s cook, Frank Tandrup, and 
his gardener, Charlie Keenan, lived in a 
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Just as he drew a bead 
on the lieutenant. .. . 


Bonner made his way to the kitchen. 
To the cook, Tandrup, “You see any- 
thing of Doctor Lambert this morning?” 
he asked. 

“T have been working on your break- 
fast since I got up,” Tandrup said. “He 
is gone?” 

Within the hour, it developed with a 
dreadful finality that Professor Lambert 
had gone. 

Bonner telephoned the president of the 
university. “Lambert has disappeared! 
The safe in his bedroom is open.” 

Washington exhibited instant concern 
when the news was relayed over long- 
distance. 

Captain Dana Kenyon got his orders. 
“Find Lambert. Navy thinks Lambert’s 
aluminum alloy formulas are the prob- 
able objective. You have full authority— 
and a clear field.” 

Kenyon, with his assistant, Lieutenant 
Frank Wallace, was on the job in Profes- 
sor Lambert’s house fifty minutes after 


By HUGH WILEY 


cabin east of the corrugated-iron work- 
shop. On the eastern slope of the hill, a 
hundred feet from the professor’s house, 
two of his technical assistants, Leland 
Bonner and Ford Merkoff, had their 
quarters. The Chinese houseboy, Yang 
Shen, a graduate of Stanford, lived in the 
bungalow with Bonner and Merkoff. 
Besides his household duties, Yang’s 
day often included odd jobs around the 
foundry or in the machine shop, or in the 
adjoining laboratory. 

On Friday morning, Professor Lambert 
was not at breakfast. Bonner and Merkoff 
waited five minutes for him in the dining 
room, and then, “You better see if Doc 
is awake,” Bonner said to Yang Shen. 

“He is not in his room,” Yang re- 
ported one minute later. “He did not 
sleep in his bed.” 

“That’s funny. He didn’t say anything 
about going away.” 

Merkoff turned to Yang Shen. “Any 
guests?” 

“No one,” the Chinese said. “Colonel 
Young and Commander Dalton left 
yesterday afternoon.” 

“See if his car is in the garage,’’ Bonner 
said, addressing Yang. “Ask Keenan if 
he saw him.” 


he had received his orders. He introduced 
himself to Leland Bonner. “I hope no 
one has left here since you discovered 
that Doctor Lambert was gone?” 

“No one has left,’ Bonner informed 
him. “Miss Larkin just arrived.” 

“Who is Miss Larkin?” 

“Doctor Lambert’s secretary. She lives 
in Palo Alto. The rest of us live here.” 

“Who are ‘the rest of us’?” 

“Merkoff and I—Lambert’s technical 
assistants—Tandrup the cook, Charlie 
Keenan, and Yang Shen. Keenan is 
gardener and handyman; Yang Shen is 
the houseboy.” 

Kenyon turned to Lieutenant Wallace. 
“Round ’em up in the dining room.” To 
Leland Bonner, “Where is the safe that 
was opened?” 

“In Lambert’s bedroom. This way.” 

At the door of the bedroom, “Thank 
you. Please wait for me in the dining 
room with the other people.” 

The safe was open, but there was no 
sign that it had been forced. Kenyon 
devoted a profitless ten minutes to a sur- 
vey of Lambert’s bedroom before he 
joined the people of the house in the 
dining room. 

“T shall have to ask each of yo some 
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questions,” he announced. To Bonner, 
“What room can I use—where I can be 
alone with each of you in turn?” 

“Lambert’s library,” Bonner said. 
“Down the hall. The corner room, be- 
yond his bedroom.” 

“Thank you. Please come with me.” 

In the library, “Can you suggest any 
reason for Lambert’s absence?”’ he asked. 

“None at all,’ Bonner declared. “On 
the contrary, there is a very good reason 
why he should be on the job right now.” 

“What is it?” 

Bonner countered with a question. 
“Do you know the work we were doing 
out here—Lambert and Merkoff and I?” 

“A series of experiments with alumi- 
num alloys.” 

“Right. The ternary systems—alu- 
minum and two other elements. In the 
last seven years, Captain Kenyon, we 
have completed exhaustive and elaborate 
experiments with eleven of these three- 
element systems. Our objectives were 
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several aluminum alloys for airplanes. 
We have developed ten of these general 
groups in seven years. Each of them 
marked an advance in the metallurgy 
of aluminum. Our experiments with the 
eleventh system were concluded yester- 
day. We found a metal that would test to 
fifty thousand pounds in tension. It 
possesses various other desirable proper- 
ties for airplane construction. It was a 
victory after a year’s battle.” 

“In addition to Doctor Lambert, you 
and Merkoff knew the formula?” 

“No one knew the formula except 
Lambert. He mixed each heat of the vari- 
ous alloys and controlled the product 
after the ingots were cast. He alone knew 
the temperatures and the heat treat- 
ments.” 

“His notebooks and his records would 


therefore be a great prize for—’’ Kenyon 
hesitated, momentarily ‘“—some foreign 
power?” 

“The notebooks would be prizes, yes; 
but not without Lambert to translate 
them. All of his records were in his own 
private code.” 

“Was that fact widely known?” 

“Everyone knew it.” 

Kenyon instantly realized the probable 
consequences of Lambert’s method of 
recording his discoveries. The invader 
would need an interpreter, and Lambert 
might well be the only man who could 
read his notes. A general code could be 
broken down, but a man’s own code 
could be as cryptic as his thoughts. 

“A sample of this latest alloy—if it 
were in other hands—could it not be 
duplicated?” 

“Impossible!’’ Bonner answered. ‘‘Who 
could know the times and temperatures 
of its creation? Who could know which 
of the million possible variations Lam- 
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Sometime after ten o’clock someone had taken the notebooks from the safe 
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bert used in annealing—the temperature- 
time, the heat treatments applied? 
Nominally we have been working with 
combinations of three elements, but it 
is highly probable that Lambert departed 
from some of the theoretical formulas 
that Merkoff and I developed, and added 
a fourth metal, or a fifth. Fractions of 
these might disappear as gases under cer- 
tain temperatures. No one except Lam- 
bert could possibly know the original 
constituents of the alloy, no one but Lam- 
bert could know the complex processes 
used in working the alloy as it was 
created.” 

“T see.” Kenyon’s gaze ranged the 
tightly-packed book-shelves that lined 
the walls of Lambert’s library. Then, 
with seeming irrelevance, ‘Who delivers 
the mail up here?” 

“Miss Larkin brings it up when she 
comes at nine o’clock.” 

“That’s all for a while. Thank you, Mr. 
Bonner. Will you ask Miss Larkin to 
come in here?” 

Miss Olive Larkin, who was forty and 
inclined to be plump, was in the process 
of recovering from a mild hysteria when 
she faced Captain Kenyon in the library. 
After she had quieted to the point of 
coherent speech, “These notes that Doc- 
tor Lambert recorded in his private code 
—was he in the habit of letting them lie 
around so that a visitor to this library 
or to his workshop in the laboratory 
might see them?” Kenyon asked. 

“‘No one ever came in, except Mr. Bon- 
ner or Mr. Merkoff.”’ 

“But you have seen them?” 

“T never looked at a single line of his 
records!” 

“How were they written—shorthand?” 

“No, they were in words. Names of 
people.” 

“So you have seen them?” 

Miss Larkin hesitated. Then, “I guess 
so,” she admitted. “I never deliber- 
ately looked at what he was writing.” 

“You bring the mail up with you each 
day?” 

“Yes, from Palo Alto, and the univer- 
sity post-office.” 

“What does it consist of, principally 

“Doctor Lambert’s mail?” 

“All of it.” 

“Doctor Lambert and Mr. Bonner 
and Mr. Merkoff always got a lot of 
technical journals, and letters from rela- 
tives and friends. Yang got two or three 
letters each month from other Chinese, 
and one every week from a Japanese 
teacher in San Francisco.” 

“Japanese teacher?” 

“Yes, he is studying that language.”’ 

“Keenan and Tandrup?” 

“Charlie Keenan doesn’t get more 
than two letters a year. Tandrup collecis 
stamps and most of his mail was from 
stamp companies. He has some relatives 
in Denmark and Germany.” 

“Did Doctor Lambert have many 
visitors?” 

“Not out here. There would be some 
navy or army man once or twice a 
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month. Now and then some chemist or 
metallurgist would visit him. Colonel 
Young and Commander Dalton were the 
last two visitors.” 

“At what time did you leave here 
yesterday?” 

“At the usual time—four o’clock in the 
afternoon. I always leave at four o’clock 
if we are not too busy.” 

“Thank you, Miss Larkin. That is all 
for the moment. Please ask Yang Shen 
to come in here.” 

To Yang Shen, with abrupt directness, 
“What about these Japanese lessons? 
Miss Larkin tells me you are studying 
Japanese. Who is your teacher?” Kenyon 
asked. 

“T became interested in the literature 
of Japan six years ago,” Yang Shen said. 
Then, with disarming frankness, “I have 
thought of returning to China to fight 
for my country. I have studied aviation. 
The Japanese language might be useful 
to me.” 

“Have you ever seen any of Doctor 
Lambert’s notebooks?” 

“T have seen them while he was writing 
in them. I could not read his notes.” 

“But you have tried?” 

“Of course,” Yang Shen admitted. 


“Did you hear any cars drive up here 
after that?” 

“No. I went to bed. I was tired. I slept 
soundly.” 

“Were Bonner or Merkoff awake?” 

“Mr. Merkoff was reading. There was 
no light in Mr. Bonner’s room.” Yang 
Shen hesitated for a moment, and then, 
““Maybe the cook was awake. There was 
a light in his cabin.” 

“How do you know whether it was the 
cook or the gardener?” 

“Charlie Keenan never stays awake 
after eight o’clock.” 

“But Tandrup does?” 

“Yes, he is often awake until midnight. 
He is crazy about his stamp collection.” 

“That’s all for now. Tell Lieutenant 
Wallace to send Tandrup in here.” 

Tandrup, forty years old, had been 
Lambert’s cook for seven years. ““What 
is your nationality?” Kenyon asked. 

“T am American.” 

“Naturalized?” 

“Born here. My father was a Dane. 
My mother was Swedish.”’ 

“Were you in the war?”’ 

Tandrup frowned. ‘‘No,’’ he said. 

“Why not?” 

“T was a flunky in a lumber camp up 





“They were nothing but names of people. 
I could not understand them.” 

“When did you last see Doctor Lam- 
bert?” 

“T brought him a glass of milk here 
at his desk about ten o’clock last night.” 

“He was working?” 

“Yes. He said he would be busy for a 
long time and told me to go to bed.” 


in Washington during the war. Spruce 
Division.” 

“Did you hear anybody drive in h-re 
last night?” 

“No, sir; I went to bed early.” 

“Were the lights out in your cabin?” 

“Sure they were out.” 

“Do you ever stay up late?” 

“Sometimes I do.” 
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“Reading 

“Reading—or else making up my 
stamp collection.” 

“What stamps do you collect 

“Do you know about stamps?” 

“A little bit,” Kenyon said. “What do 
you collect?” 

“T specialize in United States stamps.’ 

“What issues?” 

“T can’t afford the expensive kind. You 
know the precanceled stamps?” 

— 

“T collect precancels.” 

“Let me look at your collection.” 

“Well, it’s a big book. I’ll go get it.” 

“T’ll go with you.” 

In the little cabin back of the main 
house, where he and Keenan lived, 
landrup opened a locked trunk. He 


> 
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He held his hand to 

his neck, trying to 

stop the spurting 
blood 


handed Kenyon a thick ledger whose 
alternate pages had been cut out to ac- 
commodate a colorful array of precan- 
celed stamps. Kenyon turned the pages 
of the book. ‘You confine yourself to the 
four commonest values, I see—the one, 
two, three, and five cent stamps.” 

“Yes,” Tandrup said. “I can’t afford 
the expensive ones.” 

“Akron, Buflalo, Cleveland, Denver— 
the arrangement is alphabetical?” 

“Yes, sir. I wanted to get full pages 
of a town beginning with every letter of 
the alphabet.” 

Kenyon surveyed the filled pages. 
“Jamestown—is this as far as it goes? 
Ten cities?” 

Ten cities! Ten sets of experiments! 

“Yes, sir.” 


“Why do you alternate the values this 
way—two or three one-centers and then 
a couple of two-centers?” 

“Some of them are different issues or 
different cancelations.”’ 

“T see. Isn’t it usual to use hinges in- 
stead of pasting the stamps to the sheet?” 

“They ain’t worth nothing. You can 
get a thousand for a dollar. It’s fun hunt- 
ing out the different towns and trying 
to fill up a complete set.” 

“How long have you been collecting 
stamps?” 
“T began monkeying with them some- 
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where between five and ten years ago.” 

“Ten pages—that’s as far as you’ve 
got?” 

“T’ve got a lot more sorted out in those 
envelopes in the bottom of the trunk. I 
don’t get much time, with all these people 
to cook for.” 

“Where do you buy your stamps?” 

“T get most of them in San Francisco.” 

“What company?” 

“The Home Stamp Company on Grant 
Avenue.” 

“Grant Avenue—an American store?” 

“No, sir, they are Japanese.”’ 

Abruptly, “What wages did Doctor 
Lambert pay you?” 

“Sixty dollars a month.” 

“That’s all for now. Come on back 
and wait in the house with the rest of 
the people.” 

In Lambert’s residence, to Lieutenant 
Wallace, “Hold (Continued on page 42) 
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ATE in March roro three ice cov- 
ered ships rounded Cape North, 
headed east in the Arctic Ocean, 
plowed through the ice of Kola 

Bay and docked at Murmansk, Russia. 
From these transports marched a bat- 
talion of American soldiers in full winter 
equipment. As these veterans from the 
Western Front made their way through 
the snow of this far northern city a bit of 
the spirit of the old crusaders could be 
detected in their appearance. They were 
a relief expedition going to the rescue of 
their comrades-in-arms trapped by the 
ice and snow and besieged by the Bol- 
shevik troops in Archangel, over six hun- 
dred miles to the south and east. 

To understand why these troops of the 
Allies were in Archangel necessitates a 
review of the developments following the 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty, by the terms of 
which Russia withdrew from active part- 
icipation in the World War. At the time 
Finland remained an ally of Germany. A 
new railroad had been built north from 
Petrograd (before the war called St. 
Petersburg, now Leningrad) to Mur- 
mansk, thus affording Russia an outlet 
to the sea. If Germany should get pos- 
session of this railroad and its terminus 
she would have excellent facilities for a 
submarine base in Kola Bay with all that 
meant to North Atlantic shipping. The 
possibilities of such a move by the Fin- 
nish White Guard under the direction 
of Germany became alarming to the 
Murmansk Soviet early in the spring of 
1918. Acting upon the authority of the 
Central Soviet, this group opened nego- 
tiations with the Allied representatives 
in North Russia, looking toward .such 
intervention as would protect their rail- 
road. 


T THE same time a force of over 
25,000 Czecho-Slovak soldiers was 
reported as hurrying across North Russia 
to ports from which they could embark 
for France to aid the Allies on the West- 
ern Front. The Supreme War Council, 
with appreciation, voted on April 27, 
1918, to accept the service of these en- 
thusiastic soldiers stranded by Russia’s 
withdrawal, and at the same time agreed 
to assist them in clearing from either 
Murmansk or Archangel. To facilitate 
their movement an interallied force at 
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The battalion lined up to take the trans- 
port from Murmansk to Brest, July 28, 1919 








Laying the track to a distance of 350 feet 
in Lake Onega to launch the giant motorboats 








Here lay Lieutenant Garrett and Sergeant 
Patterson, killed on patrol near Maselskaya 
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Yanks on outpost duty in the forest reaches 
of the Murman Peninsula during early May 


A bridge which the retreating Bolsheviks 
had dynamited goes into action once mure 


Russian rolling stock pressed into serv- 
ice for transporting the battalion bread 
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these far north ports was agreed upon. 

So, in turn, England, France, Serbia 
and Italy sent troops. On July 17th Presi- 
dent Wilson agreed to furnish an Ameri- 
can contingent. The 339th Infantry 
Regiment, the First Battalion, 310th 
Engineers, the 337th Field Hospital and 
Ambulance Company were detoured 
from their course to France and sent di- 
rect from England to Archangel. 

For some reason, beyond the scope of 
consideration in this article, the Bolshe- 
viks turned against the Czecho-Slovaks 





AWAY up where the Finnish 
and Soviet armies have been 
trading punches the past sever- 
al weeks there was an American 
battalion in action in the spring 
and summer after the Armistice. 
Here’s how they poured it into 
the reds 





in June, 1918 and they never reached the 
North Russian ports. About the same 
time the Russians became hostile to the 
Allies whom they had asked to come to 
their assistance. From this time forward 
the intervention in North Russia becomes 
involved as a controversial question 
complicated by insidious propaganda 
to such a degree that many now believe 
that the Allies were there to re-establish 
the old monarchy in Russia. Nothing 
could be more remote from the truth, so 
far as the inception of the expedition 
was concerned. 

However, when the Allied troops 
found themselves in hostile territory so 
far from their base of supplies, with 
winter coming on and the White Sea 
frozen over long before the Armistice 
was signed, their immediate problem 
was one of self preservation. That situa- 
tion, with subsequent contingencies 
affords the reason for and origin of the 
Battalion which lost itself in Russia in 
1919 and which is still lost, so far as any 
general knowledge of its existence is 
concerned. 

Because it was a small detachment, its 
field of operations so far off the beaten 
path and the time required to complete 
its mission so comparatively short, it is 
seldom referred to in post-war records. 
If you are looking for thrills of the first 
magnitude and superlative adventure, 
you may with interest and satisfaction 
camp along the trail of that forgotten 
battalion which so effectively buried 
itself in the frozen north, enduring the 
hardships of cold, (Continued on page 44) 
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ONY ROCCO was having trouble 

with his homework. He scratched 

his gray head, once more slowly 

spelled out the words on the 
mimeographed sheets. This senator- 
business gave Tony a headache. How 
come there were ninety-six senators in 
Washington, fifty others at Indianapolis? 
Why not all in one place? 

“Me, I go ask the judge,” Tony de- 
cided. On the way downtown he passed 
the schoolhouse where two evenings a 
week he and several dozen other pupils 
studied American history, American 
Government, the American way of life, 
learned to become good American citi- 
zens. 

Father of these South Bend, Indiana, 
schools for future citizens is Circuit Court 
Judge Dan Pyle, a gray, chunky man of 
62, Hoosier through and through. Grant- 
ing citizenship papers is part of his job. 

At the court house, Tony found him 
working in shirtsleeves at a big desk. 

Dan Pyle leaned back, hooked his 
thumbs under his black suspenders. 
“Well, Tony, what can I do for you?” 

“How come fifty senators . . . ninety- 
six senators ... how come.. .?” Tony 
began excitedly. 

“Pull up that chair,” said Pyle. “Sit 
down. I'll show you.” 

Patiently and slowly he explained. He 
used simple words, not just for Tony’s 
benefit, but because he always talks that 
way, on the bench and off. 

“Understand?” he asked at length. 





NY EARNS 
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OW would YOU rate in an 
examination in American 
Government? If you can give 
the correct answers to the ques- 
tions in the last paragraph on 
the next page, you're good 


“Sure thing, Judge.”’ 

“Then run home and study some 
more,” Dan Pyle advised. “If you want 
to graduate in June, you’ll have to work 
harder.” 

Tony did work harder. He passed his 
examination and on June 14th he was 
graduated. For that stirring event he 
put on the old peasant costume he had 
brought from Italy so many years ago, 
stuck a flower in his buttonhole, and 
arrived early at the stadium with his 
entire admiring family at his heels. 

Judge Pyle made a homely speech, full 
of sympathy and sound advice, then pre- 
sented diplomas to Tony and 232 other 
pupils from eighteen nations. Tony and 


the others marched down the flood- 
lighted field and swore allegiance to 
America while bands played, soldiers 
saluted, flashlights popped and 14,000 
spectators cheered. The Elks, American 
Legionnaires, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
a Masonic drill team, a priest from Notre 
Dame University, Boy Scouts and Army 
reserve officers helped Dan Pyle make 
Tony a citizen. 

The graduates gathered at one end 
of the field, most of them in native 
costume. Each of the eighteen nationali- 
ties stood grouped under its own old 
flag for the last time. As the band played 
one national anthem after another, in 
alphabetical order, from Albanian to 
Yugoslav, each group marched forward 
to face the long row of officers, holding 
eighteen American flags. 

Then to the notes of The Star Spangled 
Banner, Tony and his classmates handed 
over their old flags, grasped the new, and 
faced the spectators. Once more the 
band played, this time “Farewell to 
Thee,” and the reserve officers marched 
away slowly, disappearing with the dis- 
carded banners into a darkened corner 
of the field. Men and women in the audi- 
ence wiped their eyes. For a moment the 
silence was broken only by the ripple of 
silk banners in the breeze. Then a single 
voice shouted. It came from Tony’s 
group. 

“How you like that, Mussolini?” it 
cried. 

Thirty-seven years ago when young 
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Dan Pyle came to South Bend he took 
a beginner’s hand in politics. He learned 
the ways of candidates with foreign- 
born voters, and he was shocked. 

Remembering, Dan Pyle bangs his 
desk angrily. 

“Why, damn it all, mister, it was 

indecent, the advantage those fellows 
took! I decided right then to do what I 
could to stop it. Wasn’t till I was 
elected eight years ago I had a chance. 
I found that in lots of courts a for- 
eigner just had to answer a couple of 
questions about the Constitution, and 
tell who was President, and he was 
given the right to vote. Well, that 
doesn’t happen in my court. Here 
they earn their citizenship. When they 
do get it, they know what they’re 
voting about, and a candidate can’t 
fool them by promising to do some- 
thing he can’t do.” 

For several years Judge Pyle con- 
ducted classes himself, and held 
graduation exercises in the court- 
room. Candidates became so numer- 
ous, however, that after three years 
he asked for help. The WPA fur- 
nished teachers; the city offered school 
rooms; patriotic organizations paid for 
books and for printing Pyle’s outline of 
study. Now four times a year, 200 0r 
more aliens take a two months’ course. 
Pyle supervises, helps out slow stu- 
dents, himself conducts the final ex- 
amination to determine whether the 
pupils are ready for citizenship. 
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The graduation exercises soon were 
moved to larger quarters in a museum, 
later to the largest hall in town, and last 
fall were shifted to the football stadium 
of Notre Dame University, only place 
large enough to hold the crowd. At the 
commencement in October, 271 candi- 
dates from twenty-seven countries, men 





Circuit Court Judge Dan Pyle of South 
Bend, Indiana, dramatizes the confer- 
ring of American citizenship and makes 


us native-borns just a bit envious 





Ready to exchange the flags 
of their native lands for the 
Stars and Stripes, the new 
citizens form an interesting 
pattern against the back- 
ground of the night 


and women ranging in age from twenty- 
one to eighty-seven, received diplomas. 
In eight years, 3,021 aliens have taken 
the schooling and passed the stiff ex- 
amination. 

“T am particularly grateful to the 
boys of The American Legion,” Judge 
Pyle says. “Of course, all the patriotic 

organizations have been of immense 
help, but the Legion has been a con- 
stant inspiration with its American- 
ism program. The Posts in this coun- 
ty have contributed men and music 
for many of our induction ceremonies, 
and there always are Legion members 
on our committee.” 

Pyle is proud of his new citizens. 
Last year a group of “‘super-patriotic 
Americans”’ visited his courtroom to 
hear a final examination. The judge 
politely ushered them to the jury box. 
Then he shot his examination ques- 
tions first at the visitors and took in- 
tense delight in letting the aliens cor- 
rect their errors. 

“These folks of mine knew more 
about America than that crowd that 
could trace itself back to the May- 
flower,”’ he chuckles. 

“Listen, mister. They might even 
show you up. How many state sena- 
tors are there in your State? What's 
the term of office of your supreme 
court justices? What salary do you 
pay your mayor? You don’t know? 
Well, these Americans of mine know! 
They deserve the vote!” 
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BEEN making this trip to ’Frisco 

regular now for almost two years. 

Every other week, I drive from L. A. 

to ’Frisco to collect from some--er-- 
some machines I got up there. Nothing 
crooked about ’em, you understand, 
they’re strictly on the up and up, but 
some people don’t approve of gambling, 
even nickels, and they make it kind of 
tough on you if they catch you. It’s a 
racket all right, but there’s always 
“sucker money” and I figure I might as 
well get it as the next fellow. 

It would be a lot easier, of course, to 
live in ’Frisco, but the wife likes L. A. on 
account of her folks live there, and she 
don’t know anyone in ’Frisco. I know 
some swell guys up there, but she thinks 
they’re just a bunch of stumble bums and 
elbow benders. That ain’t so, but I quit 
trying to argue with her a long time ago. 
Anyway, the trip back and forth ain’t so 
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bad now, over the new Ridge Route. I 
kind of enjoy it. It’s a swell road and I 
like to travel. I always say, you sure meet 
interesting people when you travel. 

Well, about two weeks ago, I was up in 
’Frisco, and after I got through making 
the rounds, and collecting my money, I 
dropped into the Golden Gate Bar to 
have a few beers with the boys. We got to 
talking, you know how you do, and when 
we broke up, it was too late to deposit 
the money in the bank, so I decided to 
start for L. A. and take the money with 
me. The wife don’t like to have me do 
that for fear I might get held up, but I do 
it sometimes anyway and just don’t say 
anything about it. 

When I got outside of San Jose, I 
looked at the gas and decided it was as 
good a place to fill up as any, so I pulled 
into a station. While they were filling the 
tank, I noticed a guy standing over at 


one side watching me, and I figured he 
was going to ask me for a ride. You get so 
you can spot a hitch-hiker, so I kind of 
looked him over too. I had plenty of time 
because this was one of those stations 
where they give you all that “Super 
Service,” whether you want it or not. If 
you were on your way to save your grand- 
mother from drowning, they’d wipe off 
your windshield and your headlights and 
check your tires and water, and nothing 
short of a cyclone could stop them. I guess 
it’s all right, except when you’re in a 
hurry. 

Well, like I said, I looked this guy over, 
too. He seemed kind of peaked. His suit 
was pretty new, but it was too big for 
him, as if he’d been sick and lost weight. 
He was about my size, which ain’t very 
big, and he had a package under his arm 
wrapped in newspaper. He looked O. K., 
and I decided, if he asked me, I’d give 
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“Fast!” says the cop. “It'll go 
fast enough to catch anybody 
tries to break the speed limit” 


We got along fine. He was going to L. A., 
he says, to try and find a job. I asked him 
what kind of a job he was looking for and 
he hemmed around a little, and then he 
says he’s been working in a machine shop. 

“What kind of a machine shop?” I 
asked him. 

“Doing metal work,” he says. 

Well, I’m a native son and I like L. A. 
fine, but I know that ever since the 
Iowans took it over, jobs ain’t always 
easy to find. I know a fellow who runs a 
shop like that, and so I said maybe I 
could get him a job. We’d got pretty well 
acquainted by that time. 

He didn’t say anything for a minute or 
two, and I thought maybe I’d hurt his 
feelings. My wife says I’m always saying 
the wrong thing. I couldn’t see how 
offering to get him a job could hurt any, 
but you couldn’t tell. I was just going to 
change the subject when he says, “I 
guess maybe I ought to tell you. Maybe 
I should have told you before this. I just 
got out of the ‘Pen’.” 

Well Sir, you could have knocked me 
over with a feather. He sure seemed like 
a nice fellow. I said, “Is that so? What 
were you in for?” 

“For dipping pockets.” 

“You mean—?”’ 

“Yeah. I’m a ‘dip’—a pickpocket to 
you. I’m a good one, too,’’ he says, kind 
of proud. 

“You been at it long?” I says. 

“All my life. Ever since I was a kid. 
My old man was a ‘dip.’ He taught me.” 
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him a ride. I sometimes pick up guys when 
I’m driving back and forth. Not dames, 
though, just guys. It gets kind of lone- 
some driving alone so much. My wife 
don’t like to have me do that either, but I 
figure what she don’t know, won’t hurt 
her. I ain’t no heavyweight, but I can 
handle my dukes pretty good, if I do say 
SO. 

In this racket you’ve got to be plenty 
smart, and while I ain’t conceited, I ain’t 
seen the guy yet could put anything over 
on me. Anyway, having someone to talk 
to keeps me from going to sleep at the 
wheel, which anybody is liable to do. As 
I said, I decided, if he asked me, I’d give 
the guy a ride. 

Sure enough, when the filling-station 
fellow got through polishing all the 
gadgets, and couldn’t find anything else 
to shine, he went in to get my change, 
and this guy stepped up to the side of the 
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car and says, “Yuh going south, mister?” 

“Yeah, all the way to L. A. Want a 
ride?” 

“T sure do. That’s just where I’m 
heading for, too.” 

I leaned over and opened the door of 
the car for him and says, “Hop in, kid. 
Glad to have company.” 

He gets in and puts his bundle on the 
shelf back of the seat and we start off; 
that is, after I’ve said “thank you” to the 
filling-station fellow for wishing us a 
pleasant trip and promised to drop in and 
see him again sometime. I guess the 
competition among gas stations is some- 
thing fierce, at that. 

This guy I’d picked up turned out to 
be the talkative kind and real pleasant. 


Sbhustralions 
J.W.Schlaikjer 





Well, sir, it was kind of funny. He 
acted like he was bragging about it. Like 
his father was governor or president, or 
something. I didn’t know what to say. 
After all, I couldn’t very well say, ““That’s 
fine,’ and I didn’t like to say, “That’s 
too bad,” if he was so proud of his old 
man. 

While I was thinking it over, I sud- 
denly remembered that money I had in 
my pocket. Four hundred bucks, it was. 
It gave me a kind of a start. I ain’t 
exactly hard up; I got a pretty good 
thing all right, while it lasts, but four 
hundred bucks is four hundred bucks in 
any man’s money. L. A. may be the 
cheapest place in the United States to 
live, like the Chamber of Commerce says, 
but they don’t know my wife. I’d had all 
the nickels changed into bills, and put in 
an envelope in my right hand coat pocket, 
like I always do. It was all I could do to 
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“I seem to have picked up an extra,” he says 


keep from reaching my hand down to see 
if it was still there. It was kind of bulky, 
though, and I could feel it with my elbow. 
Only, I got to wondering how long it 
would stay there. I couldn’t drive all the 
way to L. A. with my arm pressed against 
my pocket. I sure felt uncomfortable. 

“You planning on continuing the same 
line?” I asked, as casual as I could. 

“No. I learned my lesson. It’s no fun 
being in ‘stir’ and I haven’t any hanker- 
ing to go back.” 

That relieved my mind some, but I got 
to thinking, “What if he ain’t as reformed 
as he thinks he is? If he knew he was 
sitting right next to four hundred dollars, 
it might be kind of hard to make his 
mitts behave, especially since he’s so 
proud of’ himself.” I had a good gold 
watch and an expensive cigarette case, 
too. 

The more I thought of it, the more I 
got to worrying. Not only on account of 
16 


the money. I began to remember all the 
remarks the Missus had made at different 
times about me picking up hitch-hikers. 
It would be mighty hard to explain to 
her, if he picked my pockets. Not only 
about that, but about me picking him up 
in the first place. The Missus ain’t mean, 
you understand, but she’s got kind of 
decided ideas about things, and she don’t 
let you forget about them. I didn’t like 
the idea of riding all the way to L. A. with 
this guy and worrying all the time about 
him picking my pocket. He didn’t seem 
like the kind who would do that to a 
friend, after I’d picked him up and all, 
but you can’t ever tell. It might have got 
to be a habit with him. It would be dead 
easy, I could see that. He was sitting real 
close to me and he had his hand in his 
pocket. I wasn’t real sure it wasn’t in my 
pocket instead of his. 

After you leave San Jose, there is a 
long stretch of road that is mighty lone- 


some and deserted; almost like a desert. 
Not many houses or towns for a long way. 
I go that way because there ain’t as much 
traffic as there is on the main highway. I 
cut back onto “Number 99” at Merced. 
We were on this road and there wasn’t a 
sign of a town for miles. I’d already told 
him I was going straight through to 
L. A., so I couldn’t very well say I 
wasn’t. Besides, I couldn’t ditch him out 
there on that deserted road. I thought 
about maybe getting a headache and 
saying I’d changed my mind, but I didn’t 
want to hurt his feelings, specially after 
he’d told me about himself when he 
didn’t have to. 

I took my handkerchief out of my 
breast pocket and wiped my forehead. 
It needed it, I don’t mind saying. Then 
kind of careless like, I put it in my right 
hand coat pocket. If he saw a bulge there, 
he’d just think it was the handkerchief. 
As soon as I did it, I thought maybe I'd 
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made a mistake. With the handkerchief 
in my pocket, I couldn’t tell whether the 
money was still there or not. I waited a 
few minutes and then I reached for it 
again. Well sir, you know, it was gone! 
The money was still there, but not the 
handkerchief. I couldn’t believe it. I 
started feeling around on the seat and I 
looked on the floor and then this guy 
grinned at me and said, “If you’re looking 
for your handkerchief, it’s in your breast 
pocket.” 

I felt in the pocket and there it was, 
sure enough. I guess I must have looked 
surprised. The guy laughed and said, “I 
was just playing a trick on you to show 
you I’m really good. You didn’t feel me 
lift it, did you?” 

Well, I had to admit I hadn’t. I don’t 
see how on earth he got that handker- 
chief into my breast pocket. It sure gave 
me a funny feeling. Like this gay could 
just go through my pockets and take any- 
thing he wanted without my ever know- 
ing it. It was downright spooky. Espe- 
cially on that dark, lonesome road. I don’t 
figure I’m any coward, but I tell you, it 
just naturally gave me the creeps, the 
way things were. 

This fellow was going on talking about 
how good he was. He said, “I can take 
the wallet right out of your pocket easy, 
and you’d never know it. That is if 
you’re not sitting on it.”” To hear him 
tell it, you’d think he could take the fill- 
ings out of your back teeth while you are 
eating corn on the cob, and you’d never 
miss em. 

“How come you got caught, if you’re 
so good?” I asked him. I didn’t think 
much of his idea of a joke. 

“That was an accident,” he says. “I 
let a dame in on it. I was teaching her the 
game, and she got caught and squealed. 
Never count on a dame. At that, I guess 
she wasn’t so bad. She was just a kid and 
she was awful scared. She wrote to me 
while I was in ‘stir.’ I might look her up 
again.” 

We were going around a curve and I 
guess I took it pretty fast. He swung clear 
over against me in the seat and he says, 
“Excuse me, I guess that was your 
corner.” 

He leaned back and reached his hand 
in his pocket and brought out a gold 
watch. He says, “I seem to have picked 
up an extra. This yours?” 

I looked, and sure enough, he had my 
best gold watch and chain. The guy 
laughed fit to kill himself. “I sure fooled 
you, didn’t I? See how easy it is. Nothing 
toit.” 

“IT thought you said you had re- 
formed,” I said. I didn’t think his tricks 
were funny and I was getting more and 
more worried about that four hundred 
dollars. If he picked that out of my 
pocket, he might not be so willing to give 
it back. The road was absolutely de- 
serted and blacker than the bottom of 
a kettle. I was as nervous as a witch, but 
I couldn’t think of anything to do about 
it. I had to do something, though, be- 
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cause I knew I didn’t want to drive all 
the way to L. A. with him. 

Away off in the distance I could see 
the lights of a town. Merced probably, 
where we hit “Number 99” again. The 
more nervous I got, the faster I drove. 
Finally the guy said, “Good thing there 
ain’t any cops on this road.” 

Well sir, that gave me an idea. It was 
a good one, too. I decided when we hit 
the main highway, that I’d speed up so 
fast, I’d get pinched. Then, when the 
cop started writing the ticket, I’d get 
him off to one side and explain how it was, 
and get him to pretend to hold me over 
until the next day to see the judge. 

I felt better after I’d figured that out. 
I just clamped my elbow down against 
my pocket and kept it there. It wouldn’t 
be long now. We came onto “Number 99” 
and I hit it up. These small towns are 
fierce on speeders. They make a lot of 
their expenses that way, I figure, out of 
the fines they collect. I speeded up and 
roared right through town. 

The plan worked swell. I was watching 
in the rear-view mirror, and pretty soon 
I saw one headlight bearing down on me 
and sure enough, in practically no time, I 


“Going south, mister?” 


heard that whirrrrr that a motorcycle 
cop makes when he pulls up on you. 
Usually I hate that sound worse than 
poison, but this time it was mighty wel- 
come. I’d worked myself up into quite 
a stew, what with driving over that lone- 
some road and worrying about this guy’s 
jokes and my four hundred bucks and 
telling the wife about it and all that. I 
was glad to see anyone, even a cop. 

The cop says, “Pull over, mister.” And 
I pulled over to the side of the road. 

“Let’s see your driver’s license,” he 
said. 

I kind of laughed to myself when I 
handed him my license, and I didn’t 
say anything about my speedometer 
being wrong or my wife having a baby, 
or anything. I just gave it to him, real 
pleasant like. Everything was working 
out fine. When he went around in back to 
look at the license plate, I got out and 
followed him and then I started talking. 

“Listen, Officer,” I said. “Don’t 
bother to make out a ticket. I’ll explain 
about this. I’m in kind of a jam. I 
speeded up through town on purpose so 
that you’d stop me, and I could get you 
to help me out.” 

“Oh, yeah!’ the cop says, and kept 
right on writing. 

“Yeah! That’s right. Here’s how it is. 
You see that guy I got riding with me? 
Well, I picked him up a while back and I 
just found out he’s a pickpocket. He 
just got out of the ‘Pen.’ I got four hun- 
dred dollars on me and I’m kind of ner- 
vous about riding all the way to L. A. 
with him. I just want you to pretend 
to give me a ticket so I'll have a good 
excuse for stopping here over-night and 
getting rid of him. I don’t want to make 
him mad, or hurt his feelings and have 
him think I don’t trust him, or anything 
like that, because maybe, like he says, 
he does want to go straight, now.” 

Well, sir, that cop wouldn’t believe 
me. He says, ““Well, Buddy, I'll say this 
for you, that’s a brand new alibi, and 
just to show you that I appreciate it, 
here’s a real good excuse for you to stay 
over-night. You can pay a visit to the 
judge in the morning.” And he handed 
me a ticket. Was I burned up? 

The cop walked over to his motor- 
cycle and I saw my friend the pickpocket 
was standing there, too, and he says to 
the cop, “How fast do these motorcycle 
babies go?” 

“Fast! It’ll go fast enough to catch 
anybody that tries to break the speed 
limit,” the cop says, and gets on his 
motorcycle and roars off. 

I pretended I was awful mad. “‘That’s 
a pretty kettle of fish,” I said. “Now 
I got to stay over-night and see the 
judge to-morrow. There ain’t any use 
of my going on to L. A. tonight, if I got 
to be back here in the morning.” 

The guy gives me a funny grin. “You 
ain’t going to have to show up here to- 
morrow, and neither do a lot of other 
people, either, if they only knew it, Look 
what I got. (Continued on page 38 ) 
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SIDE from a few events, which for 
a brief moment focused popular 
attention on Lincoln’s treat- 
ment of a particular soldier, no 
one has had occasion to dwell upon that 
phase in its entirety and chronicle for all 
time to come Lincoln’s relations with the 
Union soldiers and sailors. He has been 
documented on quite a number of out- 
standing policies which to the historian 
and biographer seemed important. Many 
a useful treatise is the result of such re- 
search. But taken all in all no one has 
deemed it of sufficient importance to 
reveal what Lincoln said and did and 
thought of the young man in his Army 
and Navy—of the fighting soldier and 
daring sailor and what they thought of 
him. 

The sick and the wounded had to be 
cared for—and they were, as far as the 
methods of the day would permit. The 
United States Sanitary Commission and 
the Christian Commission were supported 
and encouraged in their work and he 
constantly helped to make them more 
efficacious and workable. All that seems 
to be known is that he called for volun- 
teers, he increased the Army, he declared 
a state of war and blockade, he authorized 
huge expenditures, he permitted arbi- 
trary arrest and imprisonment without 
trial and that he suppressed some news- 
papers. 

Congress generally validated these acts 
after their promulgation, and the Su- 
preme Court, in days to come, sustained 
both the Executive and Congress. But he 
did a great deal more of which little or 
nothing is known. If there was one de- 
partment unknown and non-existent it 
was what is today called the publicity 
department. He was a poor advertiser— 
he was genuinely humble and he declined 
to boast of his performances. He under- 
stated the importance of what he did and 
he refused to “point with pride” at what 
he did. His Gettysburg address, he said, 
after he uttered those imperishable words, 
“‘wouldn’t scour.” It took him some time 
to admit to Thurlow Weed, who praised 
his second Inaugural Address, that 
“Everyone likes a compliment—thank 
you for yours . . . on the recent Inaugural 
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Address ... which will wear as well as 
—perhaps better than—anything I have 
produced.” 

In his letter to James C. Conkling, one 
of the best documents he ever wrote, 
which was to be read at the meeting to be 
held in Springfield on June 17, 1863 he 
says: “It was hard to say that anything 
has been more bravely and well done than 
at Antietam, Murfreesboro, Gettysburg, 
and on many fields of lesser note, nor 
must Uncle Sam’s web-feet be forgotten. 
At all the watery margins they have been 
present. Not only on the deep sea, the 
broad bay, and the rapid river, but also 
up the narrow, muddy bayou and wher- 
ever the ground was a little damp they 
have been and made their tracks.” 

In consequence of the absence of ade- 
quate records of the performances none 
of the numerous manifestations of his 
relations with the Army are revealed. In 
round numbers there were about 2,150,000 


men in the Army and Navy; about one- 
fifth were wounded during the four years 
and about one-tenth were sick throughout 
the war. From the days of anxiety when 
he was alone in the White House, waiting 
for the first regiments to appear and save 
the threatened Capital down to the days 
when they marched to the front, with a 
short stop at the White House to receive 
the benediction of Father Abraham, who 
had summoned them to the service, 
Lincoln kept in constant contact, and was 
called upon in one way or another to act 
upon numerous problems which the 
War Department could not finally or 
definitely dispose of. 

An entire saga could be written of the 
innumerable attempts by subordinate 
officers and by the Secretary of War to 
prevent the cases from reaching the 
President. On many occasions judgments 
were rendered and punishments meted 
out and report of the cases withheld until 
it was too late for the President to inter- 


Lincoln was a familiar figure in military hospitals in the vicin- 
ity of Washington, and his frequent visits helped keep up morale 
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The President with his generals on the battlefield of Antietam. General George B. McClellan, 
who was to be Lincoln’s opponent in the presidential campaign of 1864, is facing the President 


fere. Many an injustice was thus perpe- 
trated simply because the system was 
new and imperfect. When he ascertained 
what was happening, he issued orders 
that no capital cases be disposed of with- 
out submission of all records to him for 
final decision. 

In so vast an army, thousands of such 
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He could easily be induced to upset the 
stringent orders of the courts-martial. 
Would that it were possible to compile all 
his reasons for his repeated acts of mercy. 
Almost any pretext would suffice. The 
endorsements on the papers were made 
and the tearful mother, the anxious wife, 
the determined sweetheart walked away 
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The last pardon. Before this prisoner 
could be released the President was dead 


cases reached him; and he disposed of 
them after carefully reading the entire 
record in each case. In practically all, he 
approached his task with an effort to find 
a way of saving life. In the slave dealer’s 
case, however, he said to the spokesman, 
“My friend, that is a very touching ap- 
peal to our feelings. You know my weak- 
ness is to be, if possible, too easily moved 
by appeals for mercy, and if this man 
were guilty of the foulest murder that the 
arm of man could perpetrate I might for- 
give him on such an appeal; but the man 
who could go to Africa and rob her of her 
children, and sell them into interminable 
bondage with no other motive than that 
which is furnished by dollars and cents, 
is so much worse than the most depraved 
murderer that he can never receive 
pardon at my hands. No! he may rot in 
jail before he shall have liberty by any 
act of mine.” 
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in joy at the saving of the life of the young 
soldier for whose life they came from the 
ends of the land to plead and pray. 

He was a lawyer of no mean attain- 
ments. How the best laid plans of the 
army men to hold fast to their victims 
crumbled or were laughed away or were 
demolished by an apt remark or a pointed 
story—is so engrossing and so human, 
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that all these ought to be gathered and 
told. 

No other performances throw so full a 
light upon the War President as does that 
vast unwritten chapter of his life which 
had to do with his contacts with the 
young man from every part of the service. 
He literally invented means for showing 
his love for the soldier; but when the 
officer seeking promotion came before 
him with the recommendation of his 
superiors, Lincoln noticed the fact that 
liquor had stamped its seal upon his 
features: “I dare not restore this man to 
his rank and give him charge of a thou- 
sand men, when he puts an enemy into 
his mouth to steal away his brains.” 

“General, there are too many weeping 
mothers in the United States,’’ was the 
excuse for thwarting and confounding the 
professional army man on the court- 
martial, ever on the alert for discipline, 
and who asked the President to sign 
warrants for the execution of twenty-four 
deserters: ‘“‘For God’s sake don’t ask me 
to add to their number—for I won’t do 
a 

He made a special study of the term 
“desertion” and what prompted it in 
every case, for thousands of these cases 
came before him; “I would have court- 
martialed him,” he said in one case, “‘if 
he had not gone to see his sick mother.” 

If there was a (Continued on page 40) 
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This sort of thing, frowned upon by the mili- 
tary, was an almost everyday occurrence 





HY, he was the greatest 
hero in the A. E. F.!” 
“Yeah? One of the three 
greatest, is what Pershing 
said. But Pershing had to make him out 
a hero—or else courtmartial him!” 
“Courtmartial him! Why, the Heinies 
had him and his men surrounded—no 
food or water and their own American 
artillery firing into their backs. Every 
day for five days and nights the krauts 
attacked, but those Yanks beat ’em off! 
Then they told him to surrender, and he 
yelled back, ‘Go to hell!’ Courtmartial? 
Nertz!” 
“Nertz, huh? And how did it all start? 


Major General Clarence R. Ed- 
wards preparing to decorate Major 
Whittlesey with the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for his heroism in 
the Pocket. Below, an after-the- 
war Whittlesey photograph 


Just by him rushing ahead of everyone 
else, and getting cut off; then being too 
dumb and stubborn to come back. So 
when they rescue him, only 1094 of the six 
hundred men he had are alive and can 
walk! The big shots don’t want a stink 
in the newspapers, so they make him out 
a hero. So later he gets wise to himself, 
and goes nuts, and bumps himself off. 
And that’s the lowdown on your hero— 
Whittlesey, of the Lost Battalion.” 
From such arguments between veter- 
ans, that tall, gawky, bespectacled 


lawyer-turned-soldier emerges the most 
enigmatic, most misjudged figure in the 
A. E. F.—and the most tragically dra- 
matic. Amid the nation-wide sensation 
of his death by suicide the New York 
Times and other newspapers said that he 
had been hag-ridden by remorse at hav- 
ing caused the death of many brave men. 
That opinion was widely accepted and is 
still held, for the evil of an accusation 
lives after it, and is not interred by mere 
denial. 

Which renders more fascinating the 
case of “Galloping Charley” Whittlesey, 
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who was no cavalryman but commander 
of the First and Second Battalions, 308th 
Infantry, 77th Division, plus attached 
troops. What manner of man was this 
serious, sensitive New Englander? He 
gave up being a pacifist-socialist to help 
“make the world safe for democracy,” 
he fought with highest efficiency, coupled 
with a consideration for his men that was 
the deeper because he thought hunting or 
even fishing cruel, but also with a courage 
outstanding in his regiment. Under fire 
he displayed perfect codrdination and 
self-control in waking hours—but some- 
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times he cried in his sleep. He was no 
conventional hero, but a sensitive, highly- 
civilized man torn by the conflict between 
temperament and conscience that was 
the underlying secret of his life and of his 
death. 

If that secret had lain in a horrified 
belief on his own part that he had been 
selected as the very first of the A. E. F 
to be decorated with the Congressional 
Medal of Honor not because he deserved 
it, but to cover up a scandal caused by his 
own frightful blunder, then his suicide 
was more than explained. If in his heart 
he believed that he should have faced a 
courtmartial for leading his men into a 
trap, then his life after the war was a 
monstrous lie that one of his conscientious 
nature was incapable of living. He would 
be receiving honors to which he was not 
entitled and which had been bought with 
the lives of some three hundred men who 
had trusted him. 

To establish the contrary has taken 
nearly twenty years and an elaborate 
process of investigation among official 


Remnants of the Lost Battalion of 
the 77th Division, Whittlesey’s 
command in the Pocket. Their ex- 
ploit ranks in American military 
annals with Pickett’s Charge and 
with the Alamo’s to-the-last-man 


records, survivors of the Lost Battalion 
who but recently formed an association, 
and Whittlesey’s most intimate friends. 
That process reveals him not only as the 
Unknown Hero of the A. E. F., but per- 
haps the most unconventional hero in all 
American history. 

Galloping Charley was not running 
away from the accusations either of 
rumor or of his own tender conscience 
when he slipped from the rail of the 
Steamship Toloa into the black waters of 
FEBRUARY, 1940 


HEROISM AND 
TRAGEDY MARKED 
THE CAREER OF 
CHARLES W. 
WHITTLESEY, 
SOLDIER OF 


DEMOCRACY 
* 


the Atlantic. He was not insane. The only 
thing he was trying to escape was some- 
thing most men would take and many 
men have taken the chance of their lives 
to obtain. He could and probably would 
have courageously lived down the accu- 
sation of being a phony hero. What he 
was unable to bear was the fact of being 
a real hero. 

It is a question of standards of value. 
Like Lawrence of Arabia, whom he re- 
sembled in many particulars, Charles 
White Whittlesey was the type of man 
who should never have been in a war at 
all. Like Lawrence—and many thousands 
of others—he never would have been in 
any war but that of 10917-’18. For the 
World War is distinguished in that, 
among all combats of history, it dragged 
into military service a vast number of 
persons who not only had no desire to be 


soldiers, but who were peculiarly un- 
fitted for the profession of arms. 

Conscription, to be sure, is not new. It 
was invented by the makers of the French 
Revolution. But the World War was the 
first in which it was not only thoroughly 
enforced, but also backed up by universal 
opinion that it was right, just and neces- 
sary. Charles W. Whittlesey fell under 
the latter classification, as much a con- 
script as any drafted man. He was con- 
scripted by his conscience. 


He no more desired to enter the war 
than did T. E. Lawrence, the archeolog- 
ist; no more than John Keats the poet 
desired to enter the Napoleonic wars. 
But Keats could keep out of the war in 
his day without being blamed by anyone, 
himself included. Whittlesey and Law- 
rence felt they had to go. 

Whittlesey, indeed, resembles the poet 
almost as much as the archeologist. When 
he who was to become the best officer in 
the regiment emerges from the boyhood 
period with a developed personality of 
his own, he is going to Williams College 
and experimenting with writing poetry. 
At that time he is described as a gangling 
young man of six feet, three, with weak 
eyesight, who “never had a ball in his 
hands” but who liked to take long, soli- 
tary walks and to watch birds. 

Williams is a “society” college, and 
“Chick” Whittlesey was a member of one 
of its most exclusive fraternities, one of 
three sons in a family that while not rich, 
was pretty well fixed financially. His 
father lived a New England success 
story; had gone to Florence, Wisconsin, 
as a young man, where he made good and 
where Charles W. Whittlesey was born, 
then returned to Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, as production manager for General 
Electric. The family was strongly re- 
ligious, the father being a Y. M. C. A. 
director, and Charles W. Whittlesey re- 
ceived a full dose of that New England 


conscience that was to play so important 
a part in his later life. 

This conscience was, however, visible 
chiefly in his approach to ethical prob- 
lems. At Williams he roomed with another 
youth who was to be celebrated in a far 
different way—Max Eastman—and by 
the latter’s active, superficial mind was 
swept into the wave of atheistic socialism 
then running through American colleges. 
This is not surprising. To a college boy, 
particularly (Continued on page 54) 
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OMRADE Jack Willing of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, telis of the two Conven- 
tion night owls who were having diffi- 
culty. One of them went to the hotel 
clerk and said, “Buddy, you'll have to 
come up and help me with that guy in my 
room; he’s got the Willies and says he 
can see alligators crawling on the walls 
and ceiling. I’ve got to have somebody 
help me hold him in bed.” 

“T’m busy,” replied the clerk. “Go on 
back; he’ll be all right if you’ll just open 
the windows and let some fresh air in.” 

“What! And let all my pretty pink 
pigeons out!” 


TANLEY J. C. COLBURN, of Wash- 

ington, D. C., tells about the man 
who stopped his neighbor and asked: 

“Did you tell the sheriff I was a no- 
good bum?” 

“No, I didn’t tell him,” repliec the 
neighbor. “I don’t know how he found 
out.” 


ND then there’s the one Carl Brown, 
of National Rehabilitation, tells 

about the man who gave a check in pay- 
ment of his grocery bill and it bounced 
back, marked “No funds.” When the 
grocer called him about the check the 
man asked the grocer to go to the bank 
with him to see what the trouble was. 

“Has this man got an account here?” 
the grocer asked the teller. 

“Ves.” 

“Weill, why did you return this check 
marked ‘No funds’?” 

“Oh,” replied the teller, ‘that doesn’t 
mean this man has no funds. It means 
this bank has no funds.” 


OMRADE F. E. ANDREWS, of 
Chicago, passes along for the collec- 
tors of unusual signs this one he saw on 
the window of a place of business in 
Michigan: 
BARBERS CUT PRICES 
TRY OUR MALTED MILKS 
PAINTS AND HARDWARE 


ROM Department Commander Fred 

James Bonner of Tampico, Mexico, 
we get the one about the little girl who 
announced that she had finished her 
Christmas shopping. 

“Oh, you have!” said her mother. 

“Yes, I’ve picked out all the presents 
I want you and Daddy to buy for me.” 


T HAS long been customary to hold 

mid-year conferences in the eastern 
part of the Kansas Department. This 
year, to give the boys in the western sec- 
tion a break on travel, the conference 
was held in an extreme western city. 
When one comrade of eastern Kansas 
complained to Department Adjutant 
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Conducted by Dan Sowers 





Irvin L. Cowger, the Adjutant said: 
“You’ve got no kick coming—the boys 
from the western end have been traveling 
the long jump every year.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied the comrade, 
“and now they’re used to it.” 


AST COMMANDER Paul T. Kind- 

inger, of Crestline, Ohio, writes that 
the hunting season opened in his neigh- 
borhood November 8th, and was quite 
an event. Three days later, when the 
McWhirter Legion Post staged its Armi- 
stice Day parade, and the Post firing 





























“See if we caught anything in the 
mouse trap, John. I thought I just 
heard it snap!” 


squad, duly armed, passed up Main 
Street, a little boy from the curb shouted, 
and in all sincerity: 

“Did you get any rabbits?” 


EGIONNAIRE Ezra J. Lefferts, of 
Terre Haute, Indiana, writes that 
he saw this sign in a crossroads general 
store: 
IF YOU HAVE NOTHING TO DO 
DON’T DO IT HERE! 


ALLACE M. AUNGST, of Ho- 
lualoa, Hawaii, sends the one 
about a three-year-old girl who was being 
punished by her mother, and made to 
stand in a clothes closet. The mother told 
her that when she had repented she 
could come out. Nothing was heard from 
the girl for a long time and finally the 
mother called to her and asked if she 
had repented. 
“No, I haven’t,” was the sullen reply. 
“Why not, dear?” 


“Because I’ve spit on your evening 
gown and your best coat, and I’m just 
waiting for more spit to come so I can 
spit in your shoes.” 


ROM Glen’ Rock, Pennsylvania, 
Arthur Hufnagel, Past Captain in 
the Sons of The American Legion, sends 
the yarn about Little Jimmie, aged six 
and in his first year of school, who came 
home every evening with the story that 
“Butch knocked me down again today.” 
Finally, one evening he came home and 
said, “I have Butch fixed now.” 

“‘How’s that?” asked his father, hope- 
fully. 

“Well,” said Jimmie, his face lighting 
up, “every time I see him coming toward 
me now, I just lay down and then he 
can’t knock me down.” 


AST COMMANDER C. Austin 
Miles, of the Tatem-Shields Post, 
New Jersey, writes: 

“Not long ago I was talking to my 
daughter and son about the war. I told 
them of the story we heard while in the 
treaches, of the corporal who was carry- 
ing some hand grenades in his blouse. 
The pin came out of one and he, being a 
brave lad, screamed to the men about 
him to run for their lives. As they did 
he doubled up to protect them and 
WHAM! one corporal less. 

After I completed the story, there was 
a moment’s silence. Then my fourteen- 
year-old son, Russell, said: 

“That’s not what I would have done, 
Dad.” 

“And exactly what would you have 
done?” 

“IT would have smiled and said, 
‘Gather round me boys, I’ve got a little 
surprise for you!’ ” 


HEN Beverly White, of Washington, 
D. C., is telling the one about a quiet 
looking boy at thefoot of the Sundayschool 
class who had not had a question, when 
the teacher asked him: 
“In what condition was the patriarch 
Job at the end of his life?” 
“Dead,” was the calm response. 


'AKE your choice: 
First Night. 
Second Thought. 
Third Degree. 
Fourth Estate. 
Fifth Wheel. 
Sixth Sense. 
Seventh Heaven. 
Eighth Wonder of the World. 
Ninth Inning. 
Tenth Commandment. 
Eleventh Hour. 
Twelfth Night. 
Thirteenth Card. 









WAR HORSES 


BY L.A. 
MERILLAT 


HE Veterinary Corps won the 

war. I know that ever since the 

First Army was halted along the 

Meuse by an armistice some 
twenty years ago, sundry Divisions, de- 
partments and services have claimed 
that distinction. So, don’t be astonished 
if someone stakes out another claim in 
that champ d@’honneur. 

Anyhow, the 2,200 officers and 23,000 
enlisted men comprising the Veterinary 
Corps of the World War never “made” 
the Legion Magazine in all these years. 
Perhaps they have lacked a press agent. 
Like their peacetime colleagues they 
worked unknown and unseen at a task 
few men really understand. 

I know also that the first six words of 
this literary convulsion will amuse the 
Legionnaires of Argonne fame, except for 
a few outside of the corps itself who may 
have noticed just what the Veterinary 
Corps meant to them. Visions of ex- 
hausted horses and mules tugging in vain 
at heavy guns mired in the forbidden 
terrain must have more deeply impressed 
the mind of the Argonne soldier than the 
fact that contemporaries of these over- 
worked brutes hauled out most of the 
food and ammunition and brought back 
the sick and the wounded with unfailing 
precision. 

Except for a day or two around Mont- 
faucon while the engineers were working 
madly to build roads over the shell-torn 
ground, there was, never a shortage of 
rations during that historic, decisive 
engagement. 

If the artillery brigades were sometimes 
short of ammunition, the fault was the 
meager allowance, not a lack of animal 
transportation to bring out the allocated 
quota. 


S my contact with animal transporta- 
tion was close and continuous 
throughout the Meuse-Argonne operation, 
I am sure the records of G-4 will confirm 
my persona] observations. One heard a lot 
about the shortage and waste of ammuni- 
tion and the wrecking of .75’s by reckless 
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The dipping vat in which horses were freed of 
various types of parasites was standard equip- 
ment in veterinary hospitals of the A. E. F. 


firing. One shouldn’t blame the horses 
and mules for that. 

The Veterinary Corps was more im- 
portant during the Meuse-Argonne fray 
than in any battle of modern times be- 
cause there were practically no animal 
replacements available. In his “My 
Experiences in the World War,” General 
Pershing writes feelingly about the 
shortage of animals. We iad about 
500,000 horses and mules in the remount 
depots at home but no means of bringing 
them to France. It is not generally known 
that the 100,000 animals of the First 
Army—the army that fought that battle 
—were procured from the French and 
British armies and a few were purchased 
in Spain. 

There were practically no American 
horses in the entire A. E. F., and although 


animals were promised us by the French 
for the tremendous operations that were 
to follow the struggle on the Marne in 
July, 1918, the number obtained was not 
sufficient to carry out the orderly evacu- 
ation, hospitalization and replacement of 
animals in obedience to the modern rules 
of large-scale warfare. 

We had to make what we had do the 
job, and as a consequence the treatment 
of the sick and injured as long as they 
could carry on became the necessary 
objective. To those who know the terrors 
of contagious diseases and privation 
among horses and mules exposed to the 
vicissitudes of a protracted military 
operation, the preservation of these 
100,000 animals is one of the miracles of 
the World War, thanks to the support 
given to the chief remount officer and 
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chief veterinarian of the First Army by 
Generals Pershing and Liggett. 

The chief remount officer was Victor 
C. Mather, owner of the famous Brandy- 
wine Farm near Philadelphia, a horseman 
and executive of the top bracket. My 
training as a veterinarian came from a 
longtime experience with the ailments of 
animals at the Chicago Stock Yards. 

When we had won the confidence of 
the staff, we were given carte blanche in 
the handling of the animal situation, 
probably because every other staff 
officer had trouble of his own and there- 
fore had no time to find fault with our 
lack of true military training. Neither 
Mather nor I could have taken a squad 
in order across the street and what we 
did not know about 
so-called paper work 
was plenty. Yet be- 
fore the show was 
half over the Adju- 
tant General told a 
subordinate: ‘“‘Go 
down to the ‘horse 
doctor’s’ office and 
learn how to keep 
records.” 

Good office man- 
agement was not 
foreign to us, you see. 

The Divisions 
were supposed to 
have over 6,000 ani- 
mals each, but they 
had less than half 
that number. One 
horse had to do the 
work of two, and 
none of them could 
have made much of 
a record in a pulling 
contest. We took 
only the totally dis- 
abled away from the distressed colonels 
and filled in with such replacements as 
we could comb out of the depleted re- 
Mount depots and disease-ridden hos- 
pitals. Floyd Gibbons of the Chicago 
Tribune and Julian Wood of the Chicago 
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The walking-wounded animal cas- 

ualties of the first day of the Meuse- 

Argonne offensive being led to the 
rear for treatment 


Daily News—two mud-soaked tramps of 
the battlefield—complimented us on the 
good work we were doing under such 
extreme difficulties. 

When hostilities ended we had 54,000 
animals for the nine Divisions hurriedly 
equipped to full strength for the march 
to the Rhine—23,000 had been evacuated 
and entrained for the hospitals of the 
S. O. S. The rest, about 19,000, marched 
back to the training zone around Bar-sur- 
Aube where the First Army after a 
period of rest proudly exhibited its 





Wounded in action, and getting the best of profes- 
sional care from a surgeon of the Veterinary Corps 


animals at a series of horse shows. Re- 
storing these 19,000 culls to horse-show 
condition was one of the marvels of 
A. E. F. horsemanship for which the 
corps and division commanders deserve 
a lot of credit. For without their keen 
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interest in their animals and the moral 
support they gave to the remount and 
veterinary services, most of these animals 
would have perished. 

But what has this to do with “Who 
won the war?” Just this. Soldiers must 
have food and it takes animals to bring 
it to them, Animals did that during the 
World War and animals will do the same 
thing in future wars fought against 
stubborn enemy resistance. I know the 
pundits of peacetime extol mechanized 
equipment and say it’s the only thing, but 
mechanization doesn’t change the ground 
and the ceiling where men fight battles. 

J. E. B. Seely in his “Fear and Be 
Slain” puts it this way: “In peacetime it 
is thought that armies and guns will move 
quicker and quick- 
er; guns shall be 
smaller and swifter; 
mechanical contri- 
vances shall become 
more and more im- 
portant. But real 
war armies move 
slower and slower, 
guns become bigger 
and bigger and slow- 
er and slower and all 
mechanical devices 
after the first thirty- 
six hours fail and are 
scrapped in favor of 
the only means of 
transport that really 
survives the front 
line in war... 

“War is a rough 
and tumble business, 
a case of making 
things do. All the 
elaborate arrange- 
ments dependent 
upon gasoline supply 
may give one a good start but nothing 
more. In moving warfare, as before, the 
infantryman will walk on his feet and 
carry his rifle and only horses can keep 
him alive in most countries . . . Woe to 
the country (Continued on page 38) 
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Ws Americans play at least forty games involving a 
more or less round object that is thrown, kicked, 
batted or otherwise propelled. What’s your choice? 


OW that we are becoming a 
nation of ball players, what’s 
your choice? More than fifty 
million Americans find relaxa- 

tion and diversion in playing one of forty 
or more ball games, with balls ranging in 
size from peewee marble to golf ball to 
basketball—or in watching others do it. 
There is a ball game to suit every physi- 
cal requirement and each perceptive 
mood. 

Maybe you were one of the 28,000,000 
persons who paid $30,000,000 to see pro- 
fessional, semi-pro, amateur and college 
baseball games last year. Not many 
months ago we honored the name of 
Abner Doubleday, who a hundred years 
ago converted the old English ball game 
of rounders into an American institution. 

I’m of the opinion that the 12,000,000 
bowlers who rolled the big mineralite 
balls (did you know they don’t use wood 
nowadays?) down the 160,000 alleys in 
the United States derived more genuine 
pleasure and wholesome exercise than did 
the baseball fans. Grant you, a lot of them 
played at or attended both games last 
year. 

What’s your new choice? What ball 
game would you like to play better than 
the game you are playing now? Since 
there are no “solitaire” ball games, do 
you prefer a game played by single 
players, or by doubles, in a foursome, or 
with a team of 
from three to twen- 
ty a side? Do you 
prefer a ball game 
to be played by the 
hand or with an 
implement of sport 

—to play it for 
recreation, as a 
competitive sport, 
or to “follow” it as 
a seat warmer? 
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If one is to play a game 
seriously, there are certain 
mental and physical aspects 
to be considered. In other 
words, how’s your “game” 
temperament? Some persons 
will find more enjoyment in 
tossing around a large ball 
such as a bowling ball, a 
volley ball, or even a medi- 
cine ball, rather than swing- 
ing a club at a small golf 
ball! Or vice versa. 

“Anyone who takes up 
golf has his or her moments 
of despair, of remorse and 
deep humiliation, as well as 
occasions of great exalta- 
tion,” says Alex J. Morrison, 
golf pro of note. “Golf has 
the reputation of being a 
hard master,” he says. “Be- 
cause it is so difficult, we 
wonder why so many people 
take it up in the first place!” 
If you’re not mentally cal- 
loused, don’t go in for golf! 

None of the highly com- 
petitive sports is easy. Un- 
less a game is played since 
childhood, the chances of 
winning in championship 
events are usually remote. 
The headliners of baseball, 
Lou Gehrig, Babe Ruth, 
Charley Ruffing, Dizzy 
Dean, Joe DiMaggio, 
Frank Crosetti, Jimmy 
Foxx and many others, 
started playing ball as 
boys on the back lots 
and playgrounds. The 
chances look good for a 
few of the young wiz- 
ards on the McDevitts 
of Omaha, the current 














Legion Junior champions 
of the world, to equal the 
salary of Babe Ruth—a 
mere $80,000 a year (he 
earned that in 1930 and 
1931) not to mention half 
as much more in extras for 
public appearances, signing 
testimonials, and in other 
ways. 

Many of the top flight 
amateur golfers, beginning 
with Francis Ouimet and 
continuing to our younger 
players of today, as Willie 
Turnesa, Jesse Guilford, 
Ray Billows, Johnny 
Fischer and others, served 
their apprenticeship on the 
links as caddies, as did such 
top rank professionals as 
Walter Hagen, Gene Sara- 
zen, John Revolta, Henry 
Picard and Byron Nelson. 
In tennis, too, such stal- 
warts as Vincent Richards, 
Bill Tilden, Francis T. 


Hunter, George M. Lott, 
Jr., Fred Perry, J. Donald 
Budge and the new cyclone, 
Bobby Riggs, have been 
playing since they were 
kids. 

If we are to play a sport 
largely for the recreation 
and enjoyment it affords, 
let us consider the “singles” 
ball games. Many of us 
above forty will choose the 
less strenuous game of 
billiards—and that may be 
a wise selection! 

Badminton, said to have 
originated in modern form 
in England over sixty 
years ago, got its start 
during a party at Bad- 
minton House, the ances- 
tral home of the Duke of 
Beaufort, in Gloucester- 
shire, England. Becoming 
bored with cards, the Duke 
strung up a net across one 
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of the massive halls. Then, 
playing with his children’s 
battledore and feathery 
shuttlecock balls, he gave 
this fast-moving game its 
start. 

It is considered by rank- 
ing tennis players to be 
even more exhausting than 
tennis. Because badminton 
requires greater speed, it 
will be one of the ball 
games that most of us will 
prefer to watch rather than 
to play. In exhibition 
games, the jack rabbit 
agility and dash of Walter 
Kramer and Mrs. Del 
Barkhuff, the national 
singles champions, is some- 
thing to marvel at. Kramer 
says, “Try the game and 
you'll never play any 
other!” 

The honorable game of 
pocket billiards (pool) is a 
restful and quiet game, but 





it has its moments for 
those who appreciate its 
thrills. Played by 3,500,000 
persons in the United 
States, billiards is a great 
competitive game, for ama- 
teurs and professionals. 

Willie Hoppe is still the 
old guard leader in pro- 
fessional billiards; Jake 
Schaefer, Jr., took the title 
in 18.2 balkline from Welk- 
er Cochrane in 1938. And 
among the amateurs, Shoe- 
maker, Greenleaf, Appleby 
and Lee are the gallery’s 
gods. It has always been 
principally a man’s game 
of the first rank—and it 
always will be. 

Set ’em up in the other 
alley—crash, bang! Not 
only is bowling known as 
America’snumber onesport 
by those who are active 
participants, but it is also 
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the leader in the number of 
players in championship 
contests. The two major 
events in 1938 attracted a 
total of 257,441 bowlers— 
24,785 in the world’s cham- 
pionship conducted by the 
American Bowling Con- 
gress, and 232,656 in the 
Red Crown sweepstakes 
sponsored by Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Company. 

A game played by young 
and old with equal enjoy- 
ment, bowling seems to 
satisfy a certain bull-in-a- 
china-shop complex for 
breaking up or tearing 
down, with an element of 
noise on the side as the big 
balls go crashing into the 
pins! There are those who 
prefer the small duckpins, 
using balls five inches in 
diameter and three pounds, 
twelve ounces in weight, 
and in some places candle- 
pins, hardwood targets 
which take a fiendish de- 
light in staying up unless 
hit smartly, have their de- 
votees. 

Taking it out into the 
open, the outdoor game of 
lawn bowls gets its origin 
from the early days of the 
Dutch settlers in New York 
who played it on what is 
now Bowling Green. A less 
scientific game, it’s a good 
pastime for old Uncle Alec 
and Aunt Mame. Some- 
times called skittles, cr 
nine pins, it is played on a 
large oblong-shaped rink 
by two or more players. 
Rip Van Winkle, of Cats- 
kill Mountains, N. Y., 
fame, mixed lawn bowls 
with a potent beverage 
that sent him off to sleep 
for twenty years! That’s no 
reflection on the game. 

Handball is a dashing, 
on-your-toes-every- 





a Basque named Banuet who retired un- 
beaten six years ago and turned pro. 

Handball tourneys lead many other 
activities in the Y. M. C. A., in many of 
the large athletic clubs and at seaside 
resorts in the East. Joe Platak won his 
fifth successive four-wall singles national 
title last year; he takes his game seriously, 
fighting for every point. Joe could no 
doubt excel in any major ball game, so 
keen is his eye and so highly developed is 
his physique. 

Love fifteen, love forty! More than 
5,000,000 of us play tennis every year— 
it is not our national game, but our inter- 
national game. A game of high standards 
of sportsmanship, it is one of the best 
training games from the standpoint of 
physical fitness and mental alertness. A 
million and a half people attended the 
professional and amateur matches last 
year, including the Davis Cup inter- 
national matches, the U. S. champion- 
ships and the intercollegiate state and 
district title events. But gone are the 
long dresses and large hats of women 
players for more comfortable “shorts,” 
abbreviated skirts and visor caps, as per 
the vogue set by racquet-wielder Helen 
Wills. 

Tennis has stepped up in speed from 
the quiet Sunday afternoon type of game, 
played in 1901, (a picture of it then 
looks like a comic valentine) when W. A. 
Larned won the first U. S. singles cham- 
pionship over B. C. Wright, to the dash- 
ing game in which the fine technique of 
timing, sliced shots and “‘placed”’ balls of 
that dynamo of energy, Don Budge, 
earned him the 1939 championship. 

Played in Italy several hundred years 
ago, tennis took the name of guioca della 
palla. In France the game was given the 
name of /a longue paume, played with cork 
balls, crude nets and a long-handled 
racquet. Thanks to Major Walter C. 
Wingate, of the British Army (it was he 
who developed the game, in 1874, as we 
know it; he called it sphairistike, from the 
Greek meaning “to play ball,” inaugu- 
rating soft balls, nets and racquets of 
improved pattern). Its speed has been 
stepped up so that even this progressive 
Britisher would not recognize it today. 

Then there is 





minute game, for lion- 
hearted, agile young- 
sters. Both the one wall 
and four wall variety, 
singles and doubles, are 
usually played by men 
in rigid training, and by 
professional boxers and 
wrestlers. The Irish 
started the game and 





play it best, except for 





court tennis (in 
doors), the snooty 
aristocrat of games, 
calling for either a 
British or a Har- 
vard accent. Only 
about ten regula- 
tion courts may be 
found in the United 
States, six in ex- 
(Cont. on page 50) 
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EBRUARY 8, 1940, marks the 
thirtieth anniversary of Scouting 
as an organized movement in 
America. We of the Legion raise 
our right hands in salute—a salute to the 
gallant youngsters who are our pride of 
today and our hope of tomorrow. A sa- 
lute to the founders, far-sighted, strong- 
visioned true Americans, who gave form 
and scope to a great movement then, as 
now, so badly needed in a troubled world. 

Far-reaching in its effect for good in 
the lives of boys and men, Scouting has 
come a long way in thirty years, indeed 
the entire nation has come to appreciate 
the movement as one of the most produc- 
tive social elements of the present genera- 
tion. Now, more than ever before, it is 
being hailed as a constructive force for 
dependable citizenship. The Boy Scouts 
of America has not achieved its member- 
ship through pressure methods or by 
the means of special campaigns, but has 
built slowly and solidly through the years 
dating from the organization meeting 
in New York in 1910, when it was noth- 
ing more than a great idea. At the close 
of the first thirty years the Scout execu- 
tives and leaders, many of whom have 
been identified with the movement since 
its inception, look upon a membership of 
Scouts and Scouters approximating one 
and three-quarter millions enrolled in 
thirty-seven thousand Troops. They can 
take pride in the knowledge that there 
are today more than 8;700,000 persons 
in America who are now or have been 
identified with the Scout movement, and 
that also here in America Scouting is re- 
lated to the life of one in every one hun- 
dred persons. 

Scouting’s great appeal to boys is 
primarily based on the lure of outdoor 
life and adventure, an almost universal 
desire and dream of the normal American 
boy. Scouting gives an outlet to these 
impulses, and in its broad and compre- 
hensive programs aims to keep these 
starry-eyed youngsters their own natural 
selves in spite of the increasing mechani- 
zation and confinement of daily life, 
whether in the big cities, small towns or 
rural communities. The splendor of the 
results achieved during the past thirty 
years is largely due to an understanding 
program, designed and fitted to meet the 
natural desires of teen age lads, and to the 
intelligence and ability of hundreds of 
thousands of volunteer leaders. 

Just a few short of three thousand 
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Troop Five, sponsored by Piedmont (California) Post, demonstrated 
first aid at the San Francisco World’s Fair on Treasure Island 











Sea Scouting affords plenty of opportunity to acquire skill and sea- 
manship. The Legion sponsors fifty fully equipped Sea Scout Ships 
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Troop Seventeen, of Shreveport, Louisiana—the Lowe -McFarlane Post Troop—gathered at their hut for an 
inspection of thousands of rehabilitated toys. The toys were distributed to children at the Christmas season 


Posts of The American Legion are 
actively engaged in Scout work by the 
sponsorship and direction of active 
Troops, while hundreds of others con- 
tribute to the Scout 
movement by way of 
financial support given 
community - sponsored 
Troops, or by the con- 
tribution of executive and 
leader personnel. It is a 
matter of pride that The 
American Legion with 
its nearly three thousand 
Troops stands at the 
head of all fraternal, 
civic or service organiza- 
tions in sponsorship, and 
in all groups is second 
only to the Methodist 
Church with its thirty- 
five hundred Troops. 
Truly the Legion has not 
only a stake in the Boy 
Scout movement, but it 
has a responsibility to 
the lads no less than to 


Council. The Legion has a right to feel 
that it is part and parcel of this move- 
ment to provide a thoroughly democratic 
training service for our future citizens. 
























ditional Troops are not needed, then it is 
suggested and recommended that Legion 
Posts offer the codperation of their mem- 
bership to the local Scout officials in other 
ways.” 

The American Legion 
has never looked upon the 
Boy Scouts of America as 
in any way a rival to its 
own affiliated youth or- 
ganization, the Sons of 
The American Legion. To 
the contrary, Scout spon- 
sorship has steadily in- 
creased since the date the 
Sons were organized under 
official sanction and, as a 
matter of fact, has so 
much in common that in 
Posts which have a Squad- 
ron of the Sons of the 
Legion and a sponsored 
Troop of Boy Scouts it is 
sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish the line of demar- 





Boys of a half dozen racial origins are 
members of this Troop—now Americans all. 
Argonne Post’s Troop of Philadelphia, Pa. 


j America. 
The official figures 





showing the Legion’s 
physical contribution to 
Scouting in 1939 will not be available 
until after the thirtieth anniversary, but 
records kept at the office of Homer L. 
Chaillaux, Director of the National 
Americanism Committee, indicate an in- 
creased interest during the current year. 
Director Chaillaux, from his incomplete 
record, reports on December 1st, 2,700 
Boy Scout Troops, fifty Sea Scout Ships, 
two hundred Cub Packs, and approxi- 
mately twelve thousand Legionnaires 
actively engaged in Scouting either as 
Scout Leaders, Troop Committeemen, 
or as members of their local Boy Scout 
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Officially, the national organization 
has urged support of Scouting. A state- 
ment recently issued from National 
Headquarters says: “The American Le 
gion must continue its active support of 
this worthwhile movement. Real peace- 
time service can be rendered by making 
American boys healthier, happier young- 
sters. Every effort should be made on the 
part of American Legion Posts not now 
sponsoring a Troop to organize one. In 
communities where boys are now being 
given the advantages of Scouting 
through organized Troops and where ad- 
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Maplewood (New Jersey) Post 
buys American books for its high 
school library 











cation between the two bodies. There is 
not only an interlocking membership, 
but a mutuality of aims, ideals and high 
purposes. Legion leaders have found the 
Boy Scout Troops fertile fields for recruit- 
ing outstanding lads for training in prac- 
tical citizenship in the Boy’s States held 
in more than half of the Legion Depart- 
ments each year. Scouting, it has been 
said, is the process of making real men 
out of real boys by a real program which 
works. 

As a practical example of the demo- 
cratic workings of Scouting, where, 
above all things, tolerance is instilled 
into the minds of the youngsters by asso- 
ciation in a common interest, there’s 
Troop 98, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
which for more than ten years has been 
under the sponsorship of Argonne Post. 
This Troop has boys of Polish, Russian, 
German, Italian and Irish parentage and 
of the Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
religions—just as American as pumpkin 
pie—working and playing together in a 
number of programs in which marked 
success has brought repeated commenda- 
tions and citations from Scout and Legion 
officials. Argonne’s Troop is not an iso- 
lated example, but one just picked at 
random from the Scout file—it is typical 
of the twenty-nine hundred and some 
odd other Troops now being directed and 
led by Legionnaires. 

Scouts, again the Legion salutes you. 


Building a School Library 


APLEWOOD (New Jersey) Post 

hit upon a splendid community 
service program and made a lasting and 
worthwhile contribution to future good 
citizenship when it created a special li- 
brary fund to provide supplemental] books 
for the high school in its area. The Colum- 
bia High School, of course, had its own 
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library authorized by the Board of Edu- 
cation, bought and paid for out of public 
funds, but money for the purchase of 
books in the fields of American history, 
biography and civics was more or less 
limited. So, when the representatives of 
Maplewood Post suggested that the Le- 
gion would be pleased to put needed 
books on the library shelves and make 
them available to students, the offer was 
enthusiastically accepted by the school 
authorities. 

“The basic conception behind the es- 
tablishment of this library fund,” writes 
Legionnaire J. D. Clark, Chairman of the 
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George Washington Post, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
celebrated when it moved into its new home 


Library Fund Com- 
mittee, “is that a 
broad education in 
history will not only 
encourage patriotism 
but will also provide 
a background for the 
more intelligent ex- 
ercise of the privi- 
leges and duties of 
citizenship. This is 
particularly true in 
these days of un- 
certainty both at 
home and abroad. 
“With the reali- 
zation that the vote 
of the man who 
never goes beyond 
high school is just 
as potent as that of 
the college graduate, 
we have sought to 


provide a selection of books that appeals 
to all types of students. Selections are 
made by a committee composed of two 
Post trustees, the principal, the librarian, 
and the head of the social sciences de- 
partment of the high school. The first 
work chosen was the monumental Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, in twenty 
volumes. On account of its cost the pur- 
chase of this set was made on the partial 
payment plan, part of the fund being 
earmarked for the payments as they fall 
due and the balance applied to the pur- 
chase of single volumes. The single vol- 
ume purchases include a number of his- 
torical novels such 
as Northwest Pas- 
sage, Drums Along 
the Mohawk, Gone 
With the Wind, the 
Arundel series, and 
other similar works 
covering different 
periods in our coun- 
try’s history. 
““Each volume 
purchased for addi- 
tion to the Colum- 
bia High School li- 
brary bears a speci- 
ally designed book- 
plate — created by 
LeRoy Hagemann, a 
member of Maple- 
wood Post — which 
bears the symbols of 
inspiration and en- 
lightenment. Formal 
presentation of the 
first books for the 
library was made at 
a school assembly 
with more than 
twelve hundred 
students present.” 
The National 
Americanism Com- 
mission of The 
American Legion 


Crack riflemen are these Legionnaires of Lin- 
coln Park Post, Chicago. The team took down 
the trophy in the Fidac Post Team Match 
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The All-Dorchester (Massachusetts) Post’s Looney Band tuning 
up its bazookas and washboards for a star performance at the § “ete AF Birthday 


Boston National Convention. You'll see them next September 


and the National Community Service 
Committee of The American Legion 
Auxiliary have long encouraged the de- 
velopment of libraries as a part of the 
community service work. This encour- 
agement has taken varied forms in the 
support of state library bills, library 
extension activities, and the establish- 
ment of Legion and Auxiliary book 
shelves in local libraries. The very defi- 
nite program inaugurated by the New 
Jersey Post opens a new field to a 
real service in library and Americanism 
work. 

Mrs. Verna B. Grimm, Librarian at 
the Legion’s National Headquarters, 
says: “We very frequently have requests 
for suggestions for a Legion shelf in a 
local library and I have prepared a list 
which I send out in response to these 
inquiries. Usually these inquiries call for 
books on the subject of the World War 
and our part in it. I especially like this 
collection of American history, biography 
and civics for the Columbia High School, 
of Maplewood, New Jersey. I do think 
these special collections placed in either 
the school or public library are splendid. 
They have the practical value 
of supplying needed educa- 
tional. material and in addi- 
tion, by careful selection of 
subject matter, further the 
Legion’s program of true 
Americanism. The addition 
of the bookplate in each vol- 
ume emphasizes the fact that 
the privilege of reading the 
book was made possibie by 
The American Legion and a 
proper appreciation and re- 
spect for the Legion is in- 
stilled in the reader, It would 
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be interesting to have a record 
of the various “Legion shelves’ 
or collections thus placed in 
libraries and have the book- 
plates used in this connection 
mounted in some way for exhi- 
bition purposes here at our ex- 
hibition rooms in the National 
Headquarters.” 


Rifle Champs 


T TAKES sharp shooting to 

win a trophy in a Legion 
national shooting match. But 
the performance of the rifle 
team representing Lincoln Park Post, 
Chicago, Illinois, demonstrated that it 
had everything that it takes to win. 
That team really banged the old bull’s eye 
around in the National Fidac Post Team 
Match, wresting the 1938 title away from 
Akron (Ohio) Post, and as a reward for 
their crack shooting will have custody 
of the John R. McQuigg Trophy until a 
better bunch of riflemen meet it on the 
range. 

Captained by Legionnaire Patrick J. 
McManus and coached 
by Legionnaire Arthur 
Hitzman, the Lincoln 
Park Post team scored 
the highest points in the 
history of that competi- 
tive event. Incidentally, 
Hitzman won the individ- 
ual high score after 
breaking a three-way tie. 
In the picture, which ap- 
pears on another page, 
the team members are: 
Seated, left to right, 
Morgan L. Green, 





Legion Celebrates 
tts twenty-first 
Mis Year’! 


Thomas F. McManus, Post Commander 
and President of the Cook County Rifle 
League, James Morrison, and Thomas 
Sanford. Standing, same order, Arthur 
Hitzman, Coach; Edward Arnold, Jens 
Thomsen, and Patrick J. McManus, 
Captain. 


Who's Looney Now 2 


RAZY stuff? Yes, but the members 
of All-Dorchester (Massachusetts) 
Post get a lot of fun out of their Looney 
Band, which is making a name for itself 
in the New England area. Organized in 
the spring of 1930, the band has clowned 
through a great number of events, in- 
cluding a number of visits to veterans’ 
hospitals and public celebrations. Also, 
the top prize, a silver cup, was awarded 
the band for the most original float in a 
two-and-one-half-mile parade at the Dor- 
chester Day celebration. 

The members of the Looney Band are 
tuning up their bazookas, washboards 
and sweet-potatoes for a full week stand 
when the Legion 
meets in Boston next 
September 23d for 
u its twenty-second 
annual National 
Convention. 

Then, there’s that 
crack drum and bu- 
gle corps, one hun- 
dred percent Legion- 
naire, made up out 
of the membership 
of Old Dorchester 
Post —ten years 
senior to the Looney 
Band, and with a 
record hard to beat. 
This fine corps holds 
a record of thirty- 
two consecutive first 
prizes, won the New 
England Class B Championship in 1933, 
1934, 1935, 1936 and 1930, and was in on 
the final competition for the National 
Championship in 1937 and 1930. The Old 
Dorchester Hornets will do their stuff 
at the Boston Convention, but, because 
of their location in the Convention 
city, will not be eligible to compete for 
national honors. 










A Connecticut Champ 


PEAKING of the drums and bugles 

of the Legion, Greenwich (Connecti- 
cut) Post sponsors a crack drum and bu- 
gle corps that has rolled up a most im- 
pressive record. “Here is a corps,” says 
a local newspaper, ‘‘that has been play- 
ing for only a few years yet it has won 
almost all of the top honors to be had. 
Five major feats have already been ac- 
complished this year. For the second year 
in succession it outscored the entire field 
to win the 1939 Connecticut combination 
class state championship. It won the 
New York state open championship 
combination class (Continued on page 60) 
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we consider a most idyllic scene of a vil- 
lage lavoir. And the snapshot came to 
us through an unusual chain of circum- 
stances, one that assures us even more 


ERHAPS in connection with a 
catastrophe such as war, the old 
saw about “An ill wind that 


Occasionally, though rarely, were | 
there was a sunny France in 1918. “] 

And what prettier scene than this the be 
lavoir in the village of Moiry? ood } 


bloweth no man to good”’ shouldn’t 
be considered—but it remains that those 
civilians in France located beyond the 
zones of fighting profited mightily when 
the A. E. F. wended its way into that 
Allied country. Those “‘crazy Americans” 
were generous with their comparatively 
great service pay and the shopkeepers 
and others who had goods or services to 
sell, even in the smallest villages, got 
their share of it. We would warrant that 
before the influx of Americans, the 
blanchisseuses, except for those who 
served the gentry in the chateaux, 
would have had to take in each other’s 
washing—but not after the Americans 
arrived. Issue underwear and sox and 
shirts boosted the business of the every- 
house laundresses to undreamed-of 
heights and the village lavoirs hummed 
with steady activity. 

The washing-places of those busy 
washerwomen—whether on creek or 
river or canal bank, or at specially con- 
structed lavoirs—were always pictur- 
esque, but it remained for one of the 
Then and Now Gang to let us see what 
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fully that the brief six-point-type an- 
nouncements in the Outfit Notices 
column of this department are closely 
read not alone by vets who hope to see 
their own outfits listed, but by other 
interested readers. 

Upon request of Legionnaire William 
H. Felton of 153 Rutland Road, Glen 
Rock, New Jersey, we published an- 
nouncement in the issues of last Septem- 
ber and October of the re- 
union dinner in New York 
City of veterans of Base Hos- 
pital No. 48—a mere four 
lines of type buried in several 
columns of outfit notices. 

Shortly following the October 
reunion, Comrade Felton 
wrote: “The attendance at 
this reunion was the largest 
we ever had. . . . Letters and 
telegrams were received from 
veterans of Base Hospital 48 
from all over the country. 
However, the most interesting 
result of the announcement 
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isa letter received by the chairman, Miss 
Elsie C. Street, R. N., of 1160 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, from a woman 
in Illinois who was born and lived in a 
town near where we were stationed in 
France. I enclose a copy of the letter.” 
And here are extracts from the letter 
written by Mrs. Charles DeVries of 
Geneseo, Illinois: 

“Being a faithful reader of The Ameri- 
can Legion Magazine, I see in the Octo- 
ber issue that Base 48 is to have a re- 
union on October 14th. 

“Just the reading of this notice started 
such a train of memories for me that I 
must somehow give it expression; hence 
this letter, which I hope you will accept 
in the spirit in which it is written. 

“Base 48 was located, as you know, 
at Mars-sur-Allier and my home being 
directly below the camp at the outset of 
the small village of Moiry, we became 
acquainted with a number of soldiers 
from this hospital. But I remember 
especially the nurses. Two of them, Miss 
Adele Lorraine Martyne and an English 
nurse, Miss Moir, came to our home very 
often. I still correspond with Miss Mar- 
tyne, now Mrs. White, living in Cali- 
fornia. I knew other nurses whose names 
I’ve forgotten, but what I’ll always re- 
member is how kind they were to us 
French peasants. We had no sugar and 
were generally short of food and they 
were generous with us. 

“T remember watching the cows near 
the base hospital, with my small brother, 
and I was so hungry that I felt sick. 
From the kitchen of Base 48 came deli- 
cious odors and we couldn’t keep away. 
A nurse stopped and talked with us, then 


a soldier, and later he came bringing us 
enormous sandwiches. 

“Two years ago I went on the Legion 
pilgrimage to France and visited my 
home after sixteen years of absence. My 
brother still remembered those sand- 
wiches. The village has not changed 
much. The buildings at the camp are of 
course gone—all except the water tower 
toward St. Parize-le-Chatel and a brick 
building near the old windmill which 
I believe was the nurses’ recreation build- 
ing. On the road to Magny-Cours the 
village people have erected a monument 
in memory of the American soldiers and 
nurses who had been buried near there. 
Everyone remembered the Americans 
with affection. 

“After Base 48 either returned to the 
States or was transferred, Base 14 moved 
in. Then, later, Base 80, and from this 
hospital came to my home a sergeant of 
the medical department and he is the 
reason that I have been living in America 
for these past eighteen years. America is 
a blessed country and I am most grateful 
that it is my fate to raise our four chil- 
dren in such a good land. Naturally, I 
think of France often, and especially in 
these days of anxious waiting and hoping 
for peace. 

“I don’t suppose any of the nurses at 
the reunion will remember me. I was at 
that time about fifteen years old and 
my name was Rebecca Goethe, but they 
may remember our home or my mother 
as she was very kind to them. I hope 
that you will kindly give 
my greetings te those of 
Base 48 who must remember 
our village. 

“We live 160 miles west 
of Chicago and at the Le- 
gion National Convention a 
few days ago I met several 
people of Base 14 and after 
these twenty years it was 
quite an experience. It seems 
to me that as the years go 
by the associations of war 
days mean more and more to 


When a local revolution threatened Americans in 
Banes, Cuba, in early 1917, U. S. Marines from 
Haiti ‘landed and got the situation in hand 
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Not what you might think—but 
a banquet menu for a group of 
embryo aviators at Issoudun 


us people of that disturbed generation.” 
Comrade Felton, who is secretary- 
treasurer of Veterans of Base Hospital 48 
acknowledged Mrs. DeVries’ letter, send- 
ing her a menu of the reunion dinner, a 
roster and a picture taken in Moiry dur- 
ing the war. About the picture, she 
wrote: “I could almost walk on that road 
and past the washing place, and only a 
few houses and there would be our little 
cottage on the right. The rail- 
road that went to the base hospi- 
tal crossed our garden and on 
several occasions trains too heavy 
to make the grade stopped there 
and we would get fresh water 
from our well and give drinks 
and other comforts to the 
wounded until the engines would 
move the trains on to the hospi- 
tal.” We wonder if any of our 
wounded vets recall that stop? 
A very recently published his- 
tory of Base Hospital 48, splen- 
didly illustrated with photo- 
graphs, drawings and cartoons, was sub- 
mitted to Mrs. DeVries by Comrade 
Felton and in it she discovered the snap- 
shot picture of the lavoir, taken by Cap- 
tain Myles W. Johns, now a practicing 
physician in Utica, New York, which we 
are permitted to reproduce. Concerning 
the picture, Mrs. DeVries reported: 
“And now here is a surprise for you! The 
man in sabots and wearing a hat, nearest 
the gate, is my father! Of course, there is 
nothing strange in that, as he often 
helped my mother or me bring the wash- 
ing. Mother and I were somewhere near. 
The lady sitting on the rail is Madeleine, 
a maid servant of the blacksmith, and 
she had a great time flirting with the sol- 
diers . . . I know the other women in the 
group also. What a place that lavoir was! 
I wrote my father about the picture.” 
And so, after a great lapse of time, a 
French war bride discovers the American 
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I swiped the cop’s book of duplicate 
tickets while I was talking to him.” 

I looked down and sure enough, he had 
the whole bookful of duplicates that a 
cop keeps so if you don’t show up, they 
have a record of it. 

Well, sir, that was too much for me. I 
guess my jaw must have hung down on 
my chest. Then I had to laugh. The more 
I thought of it, the funnier it seemed, 
and I laughed until I couldn’t see to 
drive, and I had to pull off to the side 
of the road. The guy laughed, too. 
Finally he said, ‘“He’ll sure be mad when 
he finds it out, won’t he?” 

That sort of sobered me up. I thought, 
“T’ll say he’ll be mad. He’ll be so mad, 
he’ll probably throw us in jail.”” That 
wouldn’t be so funny. As I said before, 
this racket I’m in, is perfectly on the up 
and up, nothing crooked about the ma- 
chines, but, well, they’re kind of illegal 
in our State. Some people don’t approve 
of them. I didn’t want to have to go to 
jail and explain about all that. Besides, 
the wife would never let me forget it. 

I knew as soon as the cop found out 
what had happened, he’d be right on our 
tail. The best thing I could do was to get 
going and keep going. I pulled on to the 
highway and started off again. I expected 


The Passenger 


(Continued from page 17) 


any minute to hear that cop’s siren, but I 
still had to laugh when I thought of the 
trick that crazy guy had pulled on him. 
He was plenty good, all right. You 
couldn’t help liking him, and I decided 
to take him on through to L. A. with me. 
After all he didn’t know I had the dough 
on me, and even if he was good with his 
mitts, I ain’t so dumb that he can out- 
smart me. 

We got to talking again, and he was 
certainly interesting, there wasn’t any 
doubt about that. He had been a lot of 
places, too. After we got over the “‘Ridge”’ 
and the cop hadn’t caught up with us, I 
began to breathe a little easier, and 
finally I asked him if he’d like a cup of 
coffee. 

“Tt sounds good to me,” he says. So 
we pulled into a place I know. It was 
nice and warm in there and we stayed 
quite a while. He had all the waitresses in 
the place in stitches with his wise cracks 
and pulling things out of their pockets 
while they weren’t looking and putting 
them in mine without my knowing it. 
When we left the place, there still wasn’t 
any sign of the cop, so we drove on into 
L. A. and I let this guy out on a down- 
town corner. 

I couldn’t decide whether to tell the 


wife, or not. It was a swell joke on the 
cop and I would have liked to tell her 
about it, but I didn’t know whether she’d 
think it was so funny. You know how 
women are, it might just start her in all 
over again about me picking up hitch- 
hikers. She was in bed when I got home, 
and I didn’t say anything about it at 
first, but I got to laughing again and 
couldn’t stop. Finally, the wife got so mad 
at me, I had to tell her. 

She didn’t think it was nearly as 
funny as I did, she kept thinking about 
me landing in jail. Finally, she said, “Did 
you look at that money after you got 
home?” 

“Sure,” I says. “It’s on the dresser. 
The guy was all right. He knew better 
than to try to take anything from me.” 

“T’m not so sure,” says the wife, and 
with that she jumps out of bed and turns 
on the light. Then I heard a yell. I 
jumped out of bed, too. The wife had 
the envelope in her hand and she was 
practically crying, she was so mad. I 
grabbed the envelope and looked at it. 
Do you know what that crazy so-and- 
so of a pickpocket had done? He’d 
taken my money. And all there was in 
that envelope was the book of duplicate 
tickets he’d stolen from the cop. 


War Horses Is Right 


which trusts solely to a mechanized 
army.” The Veterinary-Military History 
of the United States by this writer and a 
junior author says, “The country that 
goes to war without horses and mules is 
licked from the word go.”’* 

This is not an essay on mechanical 
versus animal transportation. I am willing 
to leave the decision to the General Staff 
charged with the responsibility of making 
up Tables of Organization suitable for 
the defense of our country. My plea is for 
the Veterinary Corps, which has other 
things to do besides keeping the animals 
fit enough to bring out the rations. The 
Veterinary Corps also assures that the 
rations brought out are wholesome. 

This is perhaps news, also, to the Ar- 
gonne Legionnaires. There was no em- 
balmed beef scandal during the World 
War, and that was not an accident. The 
hurriedly-made Veterinary Corps of 1918 
inspected all of the fresh meat and canned 
goods that came out to the kitchens. 


* At this moment detachments of the re- 
mount and veterinary services of the 
French army are purchasing large numbers 
of horses in Chicago, Kansas City and 
Kentucky. 


(Continued from page 27) 


Trained veterinary meat _ inspectors 
passed a-total of 1,779,848,621 pounds of 
meat and rejected 10,956,408 pounds dur- 
ing the war and period of demobilization 
and the civilian meat inspection service 
composed of veterinarians inspected also 
enormous quantities of meat and meat 
products for foreign governments in our 
abattoirs. 

The low incidence of digestive troubles 
among our fighting troops may be con- 
firmed by turning to the pages of the 
official report of the Medical Department, 
the department under which the veteri- 
nary corps functions. How many Argonne 
Legionnaires know that there was a 
division meat inspector with each Di- 
vision who worked under the direction of 
the division veterinarians and who pre- 
vented any “embalmed beef,” bloated 
cans of “corn willy” or any other un- 
wholesome food from going out to the 
troops? 

The answer is, few indeed. So the way 
the Veterinary Corps “‘won the war’’ was 
not only by keeping alive the animals 
that brought out the rations but also by 
keeping the food brought out from killing 
the men after it arrived. 

The 2000 veterinary officers of the 


World War who traded juicy clienteles 
for shoulder straps are now fighting a 
greater battle than any war ever fulmi- 
nated—the battle against the diseases of 
domestic animals. These men will not be 
startled by the statement in the preced- 
ing paragraph. They know how little 
their work was understood in the Ar- 
gonne and how little it is understood in 
times of peace by the average man of the 
street. Even among the most thoughtful 
of Americans few know that animal pro- 
duction always has been and obviously 
always will be the nation’s main force, 
just as it has been for all of the successful 
nations since the curtain of this civiliza- 
tion was lifted. 

The United States has grown and 
prospered and become powerful in a 
short stretch of time—historically speak- 
ing, in a click of the shutter. But the 
part played by domestic animals is not 
generally studied. Owing, no doubt, to 
our allegedly inexhaustible resources 
neither private citizen nor public func- 
tionary as a whole has surveyed thought- 
fully the role played by animals in the 
making of our wealth, comfort and social 
security in peace and war. 

What I mean to say is that the good 
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such a prosaic enterprise as the hus- 
bandry of animals and what animals 
have meant in the march of man. Bound- 
less acres of fertile land and favorable 
climate made possible the development 
of our tremendous livestock industry and 
a veterinary service established shortly 
after the Civil War provided protection 
against the sweeping plagues which can 
any day reduce our country to an im- 
pecunious, fourth-rate nation. 

The Fifth Plague of Egypt was not a 
Biblical myth. It was an outbreak of 
anthrax from which Egypt never re- 
covered. But that was thirty-four centu- 
ries ago, you'll say, and it can’t happen 
now. Don’t be so cocksure. Cocksureness 
is what I am trying to have the American 
people avoid, for many other nations 
besides Egypt went the same way from 
the same cause and ours in 1940 can be 
no exception. 

If the outbreak of anthrax in South 
Dakota two years ago, which spread into 
Iowa and Minnesota, had not been 
fought by the veterinary service like 
firemen fight conflagrations, it would 
have been only a question of years before 
domestic animals would have been 
annihilated and perhaps, as once hap- 
pened in Ireland, the human population 
would soon be fleeing to the sea to save 
their lives. Wolf? No, only those who do 
not understand the terror of infections 
among gregarious animals discount such 
ugly scareheads. 

The military side of this question is 
that there are only 12,000 veterinarians 
in the United States. If we became em- 
broiled in a great war and drafted a large 
percentage of them into the military ser- 
vice for a number of years, almost any- 
thing could happen to the food supply of 
our country and leave us prey to more 
resourceful enemies. 


Our domestic animal holding is the | 


largest item on the nation’s balance sheet. 
But the dollar-and-cents value is not the 
point. It is the contribution of animals to 
human welfare in times of peace and the 
security they furnish when war breaks out 
that count. Without domestic animals, 
the Indians lived a life of poverty; with 
them a great nation was built. Without 
animal-drawn vehicles, Mayan civiliza- 
tion vanished. Cortez with a handful of 
mounted soldiers terrified the legions of 
Montezuma and captured Mexico. 

The early American colonials failed, 
starved, many of them perished, and 
some returned in disgrace. Their backers 
had lacked the foresight of sending a 
reasonable ratio of animals with the 
expeditions they financed. When, in later 
years, animals were imported, the making 
of the Americas became possible. Until 
then our adventurous forefathers groped 


and suffered in their quest for gold or | 


freedom or liberty or something. But one 
can’t eat gold, or freedom, or liberty. It 
requires animals to furnish food and to 
build shelters. (Continued on page 4o) 
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folks of the United States have been too 
busy arguing over details to bother about | 
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War Florses Is Right 


It is now- over 300 years since James- 
town and Plymouth, but human needs 
have not changed, can never change. We 
must still eat and wear clothes and keep 
roofs over our heads. No mechanical 
contrivance can supply all this. Our 
horses, mules, cattle, sheep, swine and 
poultry are what keep the nation going. 
My hope, born of a short but highly 
revealing military experience, is that 
these basic facts will not be overlooked in 
the peacetime political arena. In peace 
the wise prepare for war and are not 
swept off their feet by propaganda for 
unworkable theories. 

Were this a lesson in anthropology, one 
could go on explaining that the mam- 
malian species named man took over the 
captaincy of the world only as fast as he 
learned to domesticate the tractable 
animals filing before his eyes, and that 


(Continued from page 39) 


tribes and nations developed parallel to 
their achievements in the husbandry of 
them. The same is true of the nations of 
this day. No nation can survive a perish- 
ing animal industry and no army can 
subsist without food of animal origin. In 
the matter of transportation too much 
fuss is made over abolishing the cavalry, 
as if that arm were the only one requiring 
animal transportation to carry on. 
Whether the cavalry is archaic or not is 
for the military scholar to say. What 
Argonne experience has taught, however, 
is that an infantry division (World War 
strength), can use to good advantage 
6,000 to 7,000 animals for what we 
civilians call cartage purpose over ground 
no mechanical contraptions save an air- 
plane can ever hope to cross, least of all 
train after train of them, day after day, 
where a push of a few miles per week is 


called a victory in the communiqués, 

I am well aware that for our present 
military set-up a large number of trans- 
port animals are not needed, but when 
these organizations mobilize and take to 
the field against enemy resistance, they 
will need animals aplenty. Unhappily, 
the soldiers will know little about their 
care. So, without seeming unreasonable, 
one may urge the retention of the cavalry 
arm for the purpose of training officers 
and soldiers in the dying art of horse- 
manship. 

Yes, the Veterinary Corps won the 
war and it will win all future wars, be- 
cause with its colleagues in civil life it 
prevents waste, chaos, hunger, lost 
morale and perhaps the exhaustion of the 
world’s supply of food. Stop, look and 
listen but don’t forget that ‘War horses 
is right.” 


Father Abraham’s Men 


good reason or a humane explanation for 
the desertion he looked behind the record 
and acted. A boy who was taken to the 
Army the day after he was married and 
was late on his return after a short 
furlough to visit his young bride, was 
pardoned. “And you say, my child, that 
Fred was compelled to leave you the day 
after the wedding? Poor fellow, I don’t 
wonder at his anxiety to get back, and if 
he stayed a little longer than he ought to 
have done, we will have to overlook his 
fault this time.” 

““My son is a good boy, Mr. President, 
he would not be guilty of an act of 
cowardice like that,” from another. And 
to the girl who “came with no Governor, 
Senator or Congressman to plead your 
(her) cause,” he said, “You seem truth- 
ful and you don’t wear hoops, and I will 
be whipped, but I'll pardon your brother.” 

In another case he said, “I must put 
this by, until I can settle in my mind 
whether this soldier can better serve the 
country dead than living.” 

Judge Holt presented another case for 
approval; Lincoln hesitated, then replied, 
“Well, after all, Judge, I will put this 
among my leg cases.” “Leg cases?” 
queried the Judge. ‘““What do you mean 
by leg cases?’’ Lincoln replied, ‘““They are 
cases you call cowardice in the face of the 
enemy, but I call them for short my leg 
cases; I put it to you, if Almighty God 
gives a man a cowardly pair of legs how 
can he help their running away with him 
in time of battle.” 

“No one need ever to expect me to 
sanction the shooting of a man for 
running away from battle,” Lincoln said 


(Continued from page 21) 


to Senator Voorhees. “I won’t do it. A 
man can’t help being a coward any more 
than he could help being a humpback, if 
he were born with one.” Then turning to 
the Senator, he said, ‘“‘Voorhees, were you 
ever scared?”’ Voorhees confessed that he 
had had some little experience that way. 
“So have I,” said Lincoln, laughing, “and 
I just know what it means. And in any 
contest or controversy which arises be- 
tween the head and the heels, I never 
knew the heels to get anything but the 
best of it. No, sir; they needn’t send any 
leg cases to me at all, I’ll never order a 
man shot for any such offense.” 

“T haven’t had any pay in seven 
months,” said the officer charged with 
disloyal utterances, ‘and my wife needed 
the money. I tell you, Mr. President, she 
was actually hungry; I got drunk that 
night and talked foolishly, but I couldn’t 
have said anything disloyal. I haven’t got 
a disloyal thought or a disloyal drop of 
blood in me.” 

“Well,” said Lincoln, after a little 
pause, and speaking very deliberately, 
“Tf I’d been fighting seven months and 
got no pay and Mary had no food, I pre- 
sume I’d say something disloyal myself.” 
Lincoln listened to a widow’s story plead- 
ing for the life of her only son, a story 
told between sobs; Lincoln said nothing, 
but he was scribbling a few lines with a 
pencil on a pad of paper, and his first 
words were, “Well, he is a good son. He 
went to save his mother.” Then to the 
mother direct: “I do not think it would 
do him any good to shoot him, do you?” 

The tired President found time to read 
thousands of pages of testimony taken by 


Gen. Sibley in the trial of 303 Indians, 
who were all condemned to be hanged as 
a result of one of the most bloodthirsty 
Indian massacres on record. Lincoln after 
reading the whole record reduced the 
number to 39. 

Stanton was considered the nemesis of 
the accused soldier. The findings of the 
court-martial were final and should not 
be disturbed. The findings and decisions 
of the military clique in the Army were 
sustained and upheld almost uniformly. 
It required a superman like Lincoln to 
overrule these arbitrary decisions of his 
otherwise indispensable War Minister. 
And nowhere was this more needed than 
in the problems raised by the thousands 
of soldiers whose misfortune brought 
them in collision with the War Depart- 
ment in the field or in the violation of one 
of the many rules of the War Department. 

Lincoln’s sense of humor in many cases 
came to his assistance. He was never slow 
to praise or to give a mild reproof. 
Putting his hand on the shoulder of a 
young soldier as he was entering a saloon 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, he said, “I 
don’t like to see our uniform going into 
these places.’’ The young man never did. 
“He fixed me so, that whenever I go near 
a saloon and in any way think of entering, 
his words and face come back to me.” 

As he was walking down the stairs in 
the War Department one day a number 
of young soldiers dashed up, taking about 
three stairs at a time and coming into 
violent collision with the President. A 
second glance revealed that they had 
struck the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy. There followed a special 
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tender of ten thousand pardons. To which 
the President replied, ““One’s enough; I 
wish the whole Army would charge 
like that.’ 

The only manner of judging whether 
the feeling of the soldier for Lincoln was 
reciprocated, whether the great love of 
Lincoln was appreciated by the soldier 
and the sailor, came for the first time in 
the fall of 1864, when the ballots of the 
men at the front were counted and re- 
vealed an overwhelming vote for Lin- 
coln’s re-election. In many instances the 
soldier ballots were decisive of the result 
in close election districts. And what is 
more remarkable they became the 
preachers of Lincoln’s cause for the rest 
of their lives. 

The records of his deeds of mercy were 
told and retold on innumerable occasions 
everywhere, and thus his battling evan- 
gels kept alive and burning the torch 
which Father Abraham entrusted to their 
keeping, as it fell from his lifeless hands. 
It became the most exalted theme at 
thousands of firesides and at all succeed- 
ing convocations of soldiers and sailors of 
a reunited Union. 

It was agreed at one time among the 
corps commanders that they would carry 
into effect the sentences by courts-martial 
before Mr. Lincoln would have an op- 
portunity of granting a reprieve. This 
was done in many cases. ‘When on the 
march to Gettysburg,” says General 
Slocum, ‘‘we had with us three prisoners 
sentenced to death as bounty jumpers. 
The men extending the telegraph lines 
were within two or three miles of my 
camp. The three prisoners were executed 
just before the lines reached us. The very 
first message that came over the line was 
an order from Mr. Lincoln to postpone 
their execution.”’ The general telegraphed 
back to Lincoln that the sentence had 
already been carried into effect. 

Several months after, he stopped at the 
White House to say good-by to Mr. 
Lincoln on his way to the West. “The 
moment I entered the room he said: 
‘General Slocum, the last message I re- 
ceived from you caused me more pain 
than anything that has occurred since I 
became President. When you were at 
Leesburg I telegraphed you to suspend 
sentence in the case of a man condemned 
to death. When I did so, the mother and 
sister of the soldier were seated here at 
this table and I was compelled to open 
and read your dispatch saying that he 
had already been executed.’ ” 

Judge Peck on one occasion was walk- 
ing up and down the East Room with Mr. 
Lincoln, who looked exceedingly sad and 
every now and then threw out his arm in 
a pathetic gesture. The Judge said, ‘Mr. 
President, may I inquire what distresses 
you to-night?” “Oh, Judge,” he said, 
“this is Friday, Black Friday, hangman’s 
day; this day they execute farmers’ boys 
for falling asleep at their posts, down on 
the Potomac. If I say anything they say 
I interfere with army discipline. Oh, I 
can’t bear it, I can’t bear it.” 
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“T remember,” said Peck, “‘a time when 
Lincoln was sitting at his table with a 
large pile of papers before him, and after 
a pleasant talk he turned quite abruptly 
and said ‘Get out of the way, Swett; 
to-morrow is butcher-day and I must go 
through these pages and see if I cannot 
find some excuse to let these poor fellows 
off.’”’ The pile of papers he had were the 
records of courts-martial of men who on 
the following day were to be shot. 

The President said: “I have done some- 
thing this morning which has roused the 























"She isn’t foolin’ anybody with those 
size 12’s. She hangs her reai wash in 
the kitchen!” 


ire of Secretary Stanton. Congressman 
Dennison of Pennsylvania came to me 
this morning with the mother of John 
Russell, a soldier who was to be shot 
within forty-eight hours for insubordina- 
tion, and I gave a peremptory order 
pardoning the soldier and restoring him 
to his regiment. At a recent battle, in the 
face of the enemy, John Russell’s captain 
ran away. When the battle was over, in 
which half the command was lost, this 
soldier met his captain and walking up 
to him rifle in hand, said, ‘Captain, you’re 
a damn coward, you ought to be shot for 
cowardice.’ The captain pulled out his 
revolver and attempted to kill Russell, 
who aimed his rifle at the captain’s head. 
They were separated. The captain pre- 
ferred charges of insubordination against 
the soldier and a subservient court- 
martial promptly sentenced Russell to 
be shot and did not even censure the 
cowardly officer. Congressman Dennison 
has just given me all the facts in the case 
and I have just made the poor mother 
happy by saving the boy.” And with com- 
pressed lips, he said, “And I did more; I 
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dismissed the cowardly captain from the 
Army.” 

To an Iinois friend asking pardon for 
a soldier condemned to be shot for a 
purely technical “desertion” he said, 
“Well, I think the boy can do us more 
good above ground than under ground.” 

When confronted with the task of de- 
ciding between life and death for these 
boys facing the enemy he thought of the 
words of John Bright, “The Angel of 
Death has been abroad throughout the 
land;”’ he almost heard “the beating of 
his wings.”’ As the casualty list lengthened 
he observed: “‘There is no one, as when the 
first-born were slain of old, to sprinkle 
with blood the lintel and the two side 
posts of our doors, that he may spare and 
pass on; he takes his victims from the 
castle of the noble, the mansion of the 
wealthy and the cottage of the poor and 
lowly.” 

His heart bled for the common soldier 
of the Confederacy; when General Grant 
arrived and had told briefly the incidents 
of Lee’s surrender the President asked, 
“What terms did you make for the com- 
mon soldiers?” Grant told him, “I told 
them to go back to their homes and 


| families, and they would not be molested, 


if they did nothing more.” 

An ungrateful posterity has neglected 
not only to gather and make available 
these acts of mercy and of justice—but 
for a long time discouraged the telling 
of these heart throbs of the lone man in 
the White House, struggling to save not 
only the Union but every human being 
in it; and he looked upon the Army and 
Navy as the indispensable instruments 
to achieve his purposes. 

True, some of the official documents 
of his Administration have been pre- 
served; some sort of a record of the bat- 
tles has been achieved; a vast storehouse 
of the history of the war has been col- 
lected after thirty years of work and 
enormous expenditure of time and treas- 
ure; one hundred and forty volumes of 
138,579 pages containing some 76 million 
words about the Civil War and all the 
army movements have been printed and 
not a word about the soldier who made 
success possible is to be found in the vast 
compilation. 

About gooo books, pamphlets and 
magazine articles about Lincoln have 
been accumulated and not one dedicated 
to the purpose of adequately telling the 
main facts which would describe the 
daily contact of Lincoln with the soldier 
and sailor during his stay at the White 
House. His addresses to two regiments 
on their way to the front are illustrative 
of the importance of these talks. 

To an Ohio regiment in 1864 he de- 
fined in one phrase the essential character 
of our Government with more accuracy 
and clearness than ever Jefferson had 
done: “‘There is involved in this struggle 
the question whether your children and 
my children shall enjoy the privileges 
we have enjoyed.” To another regi- 
ment he said (Continued on page 42) 
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these words, which reveal that the man 
who gave us the Gettysburg Address 
thought along those lines constant- 
ly: 

“T happen, temporarily, to occupy the 
big White House. I am a living wit- 
ness that any one of your children 
may look to come here as my father’s 
child has. It is in order that each 
one of you may have, through this 
free Government which we have en- 
joyed, an open field and a fair chance for 
your industry, enterprise and intelligence 
—that you may all have equal privileges 
in the race of life with all its desirable 
human aspirations—it is for this that the 
struggle should be maintained, that we 
may not lose our birthright—the nation 
is worth fighting for to secure such an 
inestimable jewel.” 


VERY moment he could spare he 

spent in the hospitals, seeing that 
the wounded soldier was properly cared 
for and made whole. 

He found time to study Dr. Robert 
K. Stone’s message outlining and recom- 
mending a disinfectant for camps, hospi- 
tals and ships which was odorless but 
powerful, and asked the Surgeon General 
to give it a trial. “I am personally ac- 
quainted with Dr. Stone—and believe 
him to be a skillful physician altogether 
capable of forming a correct opinion on 
the subject he has spoken about; I think 
it probable the disinfectant would be 
valuable in our hospitals and camps.” 

His many visits to the hospitals, his 
talks with the wounded boys, their last 
requests and how he complied with them, 


Code of Dishonor 


everybody in here for a while.”” Kenyon 
directed. “‘I want to have a look around 
outside.” 

The graveled driveway and the open 
spaces between the house and the garage 
showed three recent tracks of cars. One 
of these had obviously been made by 
Miss Larkin’s car. Another circled 
around past the kitchen porch of the 
house. “Probably the milkman.” The 
third car had swung to the left out of the 
common route. It had halted with its 
two right wheels near the margin of the 
lawn that bordered Lambert’s residence. 
The gray gravel of the driveway was 
darkened here with moist brown loam 
that had drifted from the lawn. The tire 
marks were distinct in this. 

“The driver was a bit off his course— 
and within ten feet of the window of 
Lambert’s library when he stopped.” The 


(Continued from page 41) 


is subject matter for another treatise. 
He saw the surgeon, the doctor, the 
nurse at work. He was at home in the 
hospitals, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing incident. 

Mrs. E. M. Stanton, wife of the Secre- 
tary of War, had given eight bushels of 
strawberries to the hospital, and Mrs. 
Cole, the head dietitian, had supervised 
the baking of a mammoth strawberry 
shortcake. As the soldiers were lounging 
around the kitchen, President Lincoln 
and his Cabinet entered. 

There were few chairs and the dining- 
room was filled. When Mrs. Cole brought 
the President a large piece of the cake, 
he graciously took it, walked to the cor- 
ner of the room, and sat down on the 
floor. The Cabinet members all followed 
his example. It wasa simple but re- 
vealing act. 

At the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue everything that was said by the 
members of both houses of Congress 
was carefully recorded—but the messages 
of this great soul to the soldiers and to 
the visitors were not considered of suffi- 
cient importance to be preserved. The 
irony of history has consigned the former 
to oblivion whereas what Lincoln said 
is eagerly sought for and preserved with 
the eagerness and hunger characterized 
in re-assembling the pieces of sacred 
literature. 

What an education for his countrymen 
if a series of radio talks of such incidents 
in his life should be prepared and de- 
livered so that the millions of this day 
to whom Lincoln is but a legendary figure 
could hear and be inspired. At a time like 


(Continued from page Q) 


grass, still wet with dew, showed two 
distinct sets of footprints leading to the 
window. “Big shoes. One of them had 
heel-plates . . . It looks like it’s time to 
move in.” 


NEW energy characterized Ken- 
yon’s step as he walked toward the 
front doorway. 

On the porch, from the rear of the 
house he heard the crack of a pistol 
shot . . . followed by two more. Lieuten- 
ant Wallace’s voice, summoning him! 

He raced around to the rear of the 
house in time to see Frank Tandrup dive 
into his cabin. 

“The punk went crazy!” Wallace 
yelled. “He broke away!” 

“Get him! Let’s go!’’ Kenyon reached 
for a .45 automatic slung in a shoulder 
holster under his left arm 


this when vast multitudes are sacrificed 
to the Moloch of aggression—how timely 
the story of the travail of this great man 
to save a life, to lift a burden of sorrow 
from a mother, a sister or a wife would 
fall upon the expectant ears of us who 
constantly listen to the story of force, 
of slaughter, of destruction and of poison 
propaganda. 

Alas, the men who came in contact 
with Lincoln are almost all gone from the 
stage. The Grand Army of the Republic 
has faded away. But most if not all who 
came in contact with Lincoln have 
spoken, have repeated his words; have 
told the story of their liberation; of his 
humane deeds; of his pardons; of his 
help; of his humor; of his ancedotes; of 
his parables; of his smile; of his hand- 
shake—these are the treasures of the 
memory of the grateful men and women 
and can never be forgotten, and: should 
never be forgotten. 


NUMBER of his predecessors and his 

successors in the White House have 
been more thoroughly documented; they 
left more written words to posterity than 
did Lincoln. It will require decades to 
properly classify many of these important 
documents. But not another one has 
planted the story of so many humane 
acts in the hearts of his contemporaries, 
especially in the hearts of the soldiers and 
in the hearts of their families, as has 
Lincoln. 

He who will write that story based 
upon all these available facts, will write 
the story of the great heart and prophetic 
soul of Lincoln. 


Tandrup appeared in the door of the 
cabin. He leveled a rifle at Lieutenant 
Wallace, but before he could fire, Kenyon 
swung down with his automatic. At 
Kenyon’s third shot, Tandrup dropped 
the rifle. A cloud of smoke suddenly 
filled the upper half of the doorway. 

“Crack him!’ Kenyon directed. “I’m 
going inside!” He dived past Tandrup 
into the smoke-filled cabin. The lid of 
Tandrup’s trunk was thrown back. The 
contents of the trunk were ablaze. 

Kenyon slammed the lid of the trunk 
down and hauled it out into the open air. 
He turned the trunk upside down so that 
the contents might smother the fire. 

Tandrup’s left hand was a welter of 
blood. He started to run for the garage. 

“Let him have it!” Kenyon ordered. 
At the second shot, Tandrup dropped 
with his right knee a jelly of blood and 
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bone where a soft-nosed slug from Wal- 
lace’s gun had hit him. 

Bonner and Merkoff appeared in the 
kitchen doorway of the house. “Get a 
bucket of water, Mr. Bonner, and douse 
the fire in this trunk!” Kenyon directed. 
To Lieutenant Wallace, with a nod at the 
fallen Tandrup, “Tie him up. Take care 
of him. Bring him into the house.” 

Inside the house at the telephone, when 


the call went through to his office, to | 


Lieutenant Sam Ward, “Ask the Police 
Department to help you round up the 
Home Stamp Company on Grant Ave- 
nue,’ Kenyon ordered. “Probably bad 
actors. Move in fast. Turn on the heat.” 

Kenyon hung up the phone. Ford 


Merkofft had come into the library. “The 


stuff in the trunk is all right,” he said. 
“Charred a bit and wet, but it’s all there, 
I think. Do you want ‘it in here?” 

“Bring it in,” Kenyon said. “Thank 
you.” To Miss Larkin, “Telephone for a 
doctor. Where have they got Tandrup?” 

“He’s on a couch in the sun-porch,” 
Miss Larkin said. 

Captain Kenyon walked into the sun- 
porch. Lieutenant Wallace had bandaged 
Tandrup’s left hand and was working 
on the man’s knee. “He’s all right,” 
Wallace said. “I’ve got the blood stopped.” 

Kenyon looked down at the wounded 
man. On the heels of Tandrup’s shoes he 
saw two crescent-shaped steel plates. 
There were traces of black clay above 
the welts of the shoes and under the 
arches. ““Your knee hurting you much?” 
he asked. Tandrup scowled, kept silent. 

Bonner came into the sun-porch. 
“Merkoff and I have that trunk in the 
library, if you want to look at it,” he 
reported. 

“Thank you.” To Wallace, “Stick with 
Tandrup,” Kenyon ordered. “Blow his 
head off if he makes a move.” 

In the library, after a quick inspection 
of the contents of Tandrup’s trunk, to 
Bonner and Merkoff, “All of the dirt 
around the house is brown loam,” Ken- 
yon said. “Where is the nearest black 
gumbo?” 

After a moment, “I don’t know,” Bon- 
ner said. 

“That little swampy place back of the 
hill by the tank-house,” Merkoff sug- 
gested. 

“Tank-house?”’ Kenyon asked. 

“Yes. There was a pump and a well 
before they ran city water up here.” 

“Where is this tank-house?”’ 

“Past the oak trees—south of here.” 

Kenyon considered this for a moment, 
and then, “Bring that trunk to the sun- 
porch,” he requested. 

He returned to where Wallace was 
working on Tandrup’s wounded knee. 
“They’re bringing Tandrup’s trunk in 
here,” he said. “Keep your eye on it.” 
Then, concentrating his gaze on Tand- 
tup’s face, “J’m going to have a look at 
the tank-house.” 


Tandrup’s eyes narrowed and he 


clenched his teeth in a sudden convulsive | 


rage. (Continued on page 44) 
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Captain Kenyon left the house and 
walked to his car. From a locked case 
under the seat of the car he equipped 
himself with two .45 automatics. In 
the box he locked the pistol that he had 
used on Tandrup. He started south 
through the grove of oaks toward the 
tank-house. 

There was a roadway through the oaks, 
weed-grown and abandoned. In fifty 
places along the way, Kenyon saw the 
deep and distinct footprints of two men. 
One of these men wore shoes equipped 
with crescent-shaped heel plates. 

The tank-house lay a hundred feet 
beyond the south margin of the grove 
of oaks. Here the soil changed from brown 
loam to sticky black gumbo. Four posts 
of the tower of the dismantled windmill 
that had furnished the power for pumping 
the well beneath the tank-house lifted 
bare against the skyline. Under the tank, 
which was thirty feet above the ground, 
the structure was boarded up with rough 
lumber. A door and a window were set 
into the north side of the tank-house. 
The two sets of footprints, suggestively 
parallel throughout their course, led to 
the door. 

When he was within fifty feet of the 
tank-house, impelled by a quick pre- 
monition of danger, Kenyon reached for 
one of his guns. With his right elbow 
against his side he held the gun ready for 
action as he covered the last ten steps of 
his course. 

He saw the distorted face of a bearded 
man at the grimy window. He leaped 
toward the door. The glass of the window 


crashed. A pistol bullet, a bit above its 
mark, tore his hat off. Firing from a blind 
hunch, he sent three .45 slugs crashing 
through the door. 

He kicked the door open. The bearded 
man sat on the floor, tailor-fashion. 
His pistol lay beside him. There was a 
bewildered expression on the man’s face. 
His head was bent to one side. He held 
his left hand over a deep bullet wound in 
his neck, trying in vain to stop the spurt- 
ing blood of a severed artery. 

Kenyon kicked the man’s gun out of 
his reach. He picked it up and put it in 
his coat pocket. 


N THE floor of the tank-house, 

propped up against the west wall, 
his wrists and ankles bound with wire, 
sat Professor Lambert. 

The man was unconscious. Evidence 
of the torture to which he had been sub- 
jected showed in a series of ash-charred 
burns on his wrists and throat, where 
lighted cigarettes had been pressed 
against his flesh. He regained conscious- 
ness when Kenyon loosened his bonds. 
He looked blankly at Kenyon a moment, 
and then, with a growl of rage at the 
bearded man, “I kept my mouth shut,” 
he muttered, his voice thick with pain. 
“They read the old notes . . . somehow 
. .. but my new code—they could have 
burned me to death!” 

“You’re safe now,” Kenyon said. ““No 
more trouble . . . Who else besides that 
man?” 

Lambert closed his eyes. ““Tandrup,” 
he whispered. ‘He brought me some 


Code of Dishonor 


(Continued from page 43) 


coffee at midnight, and the next thing 
was... this.” 

At the house, “Ward made quite a 
haul,” Lieutenant Wallace reported, alone 
in the library with Captain Kenyon. 
“The Home Stamp Company was head- 
quarters for some important foreign 
agents. We’ve been looking for Oster- 
burg and Muhlhausen for a long time.” 

“What of it? They’re not caught?” 

“Ward has them both, along with a 
couple of Russians that we need. I'l 
get Ward on the phone for you. He found 
a bale of airplane plans and a lot of navy 
dope. The code they used seems to be 
three-number stuff—recorded with one, 
two, and three cent postage stamps.” 

“I thought so,” Kenyon said. “As a 
stamp collection, there was no sense to 
Tandrup’s junk. I suspected him when 
he lied about putting out the lights in his 
cabin.” 

“Who is the fellow with the whisk- 
ers?” 

Kenyon smiled. “You ought to know 
him even with his face upholstered—it’s 
Fritz Vogel.” 

Lieutenant Wallace’s eyes widened. 
“I’m a double-distilled hick! Muhlhav- 
sen’s little pal on the dirigible job!” 

The telephone rang. “That will be 
Ward,” Lieutenant Wallace said. “‘Looks 
like we’ve started a big day.” 

Captain Kenyon reached for the 
phone. “See if you can load Tandrup’s 
trunk into the back of the car,’’ he said to 
Wallace. “I’m anxious to get up to town 
and get to work on Muhlhausen and his 


gang!” 


When Murmansk Went Yank 


isolation, loneliness, short rations, insect 
pests in summer and the perils of real 
guerilla warfare deep in an enemy coun- 
try. If war was hell for Sherman, march- 
ing through a southern State in time of 
abundant harvest, then it was hell frozen 
over for this battalion marching through 
the tundras and snows of Russia. 

The North Russia Transportation 
Corps Expedition was the response of the 
Transportation Corps of France to a 
most urgent radio request received the 
latter part of 1918, from Archangel, to 
send special railway troops to open the 
railroad south from Murmansk far 
enough to permit overland evacuation of 
Allied troops. 

This Battalion was organized at St.- 
Pierre-des-Corps, France, in February, 
1919 and placed under the immediate 
command of Major E. E. MacMoriand, 
Coast Artillery. The men who composed 


(Continued from page 11) 


it did not know then that they were going 
out to write new sagas of the tundras 
and to emblazon another page of glory 
upon the records of American troops. 

After organization and inspection by 
General Pershing the Battalion pro- 
ceeded to England where it came under 
British control for equipment. After a 
short stay in Park Royal, London, it 
left in three detachments, sailing into 
the northern twilight. The course lay 
through the North Sea, still thickly 
strewn with floating mines. Life belts 
were ordered worn at all times in the 
danger zone. 

After a cold, stormy voyage the Bat- 
talion landed at Murmansk, where six 
feet of snow still covered the ground. 
Travel off the beaten paths was possible 
only with skis or snowshoes. Supplies 
were hauled to camp on reindeer sledges 
which were driven by Lapps. 


When it was assured that the special 
railway troops were on the way the Allies 
at Murmansk pushed down the track as 
far south as Soroka, 419 miles. This was a 
railway division point. When the Bol- 
sheviks were driven out they fired the 
shops and demolished most of the rolling 
stock assembled here. The few Russians 
who were operating the railroad for the 
Allies were unable to maintain adequate 
train service to sustain the advance of 
the troops. 

The need for action at once necessi- 
tated the breaking up of the Battalion 
into special detachments. One group of 
shop repair men proceeded to Soroka and 
began whipping the rolling stock into 
shape for service. Another group took 
over the operation of trains from Kem to 
Soroka. Permanent headquarters was 
established at Soroka with Captain A. 
Montgomery in command. Mobile staff 
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headquarters was on a remodeled Russian 
dining car which carried four officers and 
two enlisted personnel. This car traveled 
over 8,000 miles in trips from Murmansk 
to the front, trips in which it was often 
the object of machine-gun fire. 

The Battalion was now in position to 
lend material aid to the British advance, 


t thing 







quite a planned, as an effort, to relieve the pres- 
1, alone sure on the Archangel front. This move 
€nyon. & down the railroad began at once by an 
> head- attack on Segeza, where the Bolshevik 
foreign J smored train was located. This train 
Oster. and the entire force soon retreated down 
time.” fF the track south, dynamiting bridges and 
A culverts as they went. Much of the track 
with a & vas also demolished. Whole sections were 
d. I'll & moved and hidden in the swamps or 
found ff juried in the sand fills along the right of 
f navy &f way. 

to be : 

2 one, COPE with this situation required 
3.” track repair men at the immediate 
“As a ff front. For this group a special work train 
nse to fF was built in the shops at Soroka. It con- 
when § sisted of bunk cars, shop car, kitchen and 





supply car, with a flat car on the front 
upon which was mounted a French 75, 
manned by a French crew. When you are 
able to visualize this unique piece of war 
machinery nozzling its way through the 
forests of Russia with a fire-spitting 75, 
then you will be able to realize that a 
new epoch had begun on the Murmansk 
front. These railroad soldiers fought with 
pick and shovel, often in view of the 
enemy, with only a small detachment 
out as advance guard. At times they 
worked on the track under fire and so 
suffered battle casualties. On several 
occasions it became necessary to lay down 
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Early in the advance movement a 
small detachment from this work train 
was detailed to accompany the British 
troops in their attack on Maselskaya, 
the first town of importance south of 
Soroka. This little detail, organized as 
a machine-gun section, was destined to 
have one of the most thrilling experiences 
of the entire campaign. 



























ecial At 2 A.M., on May 2d, the advancing 
llies troops were stopped by machine-gun fire 
k as from a barricade near Siding 15, about 
rasa six miles north of Maselskaya. The Bol- 
Bol- shevik armored train was located on this 
the siding, so plans were at once made to 
ling send a patrol around through the woods 
ians and swamps on a flanking movement 
the for the purpose of destroying a bridge 
rate [back of the siding, thereby hoping to cut 
e of off the retreat of the train. The American 
section volunteered for this hazardous 

ssi- J and most strenuous undertaking. 
lion Major MacMorland accompanied the 
» of patrol, composed of twenty-six enlisted 
and men and their commanding officer, Lieu- 
nto tenant Frank B. Garrett. With them also 
ook went Major Peter Anderson, of the 
1 to Canadian forces, Major Charles W. 
was Phillips, Medical Corps, Captain Thomas 
A. Ferguson and Lieutenant M. B. Rogers. 





From this distance it would appear that 
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an unusually large number of officers 
went out on this hazardous adventure. 
This can be accounted for only on the 
assumption that all the Americans in 
the advance party chose to stick together. 
How desperately all this additional man- 
power would be needed they did not 
realize when they set out. 

The patrol traveled cautiously through 
unfamiliar woods, wading icy water, at 
times, waist deep. About 1 P.M. it came 
out on a little wooded hill about half a 
mile in the rear of the station siding and 
enemy position. It was now within five 
hundred yards of its objective. Unfor- 
tunately it was sighted by a guard on the 
bridge who opened fire with a machine 
gun. This served as a warning to the main 
body of Bolshevik troops at the station 
that the Allies were in their rear. 

So great was the confusion of the Bol- 
sheviks that they immediately gave up 
all resistance to the frontal attack and 
began a disorderly retreat, using two 
freight trains for all who could get aboard. 
All the while the Americans on the hill 
were being subjected to machine-gun fire 
from the bridge on their left, from snipers 
along the railroad cut in front and from 
the station on their right. Early in the 
fight a sniper’s aim went true and Lieu- 
tenant Garrett fell with a bullet through 
his head. A few feet from him Sergeant 
Frederick Patterson fell, a victim of the 
same sniper firing from behind a stump 
less than fifty yards distant. Private 
William D. Parker was ordered to take 
up a position from which he could silence 
this dangerous enemy. Somewhere in 
America today there is a grim trophy 
attesting to the success of his mission. 


S SOON as the two freight trains had 
cleared the siding, the armored train 
came down the track sweeping the hill 
with machine-gun fire as it went. No 
sooner had its blasts died into silence 
than the grim staccato was taken up by 
the rifles of a force of about one hundred 
and fifty Bolsheviks sweeping up the hill 
from the right rear of the Americans who 
were now fighting stubbornly from behind 
rocks and trees. It was every man for 
himself and the extra fire power of the 
officers accompanying the patrol was 
most acceptable. Though greatly out- 
numbered and completely surrounded, 
they cut their way out leaving behind 
thirteen of the enemy dead, including 
one major. 

When the scattered patrol reassem- 
bled Major MacMorland and two men 
were found missing. After scouring the 
woods until dark without success, grave 
fears were held lest they had been cap- 
tured by the retreating enemy. It was a 
serious group of tired men which stood 
about the fire that night drying clothes 
and planning an exchange of prisoners. 
Sleep was impossible on the frozen 
ground. About midnight the tension was 
broken by a report that the missing had 
found their way back to the British lines 
after being pur- (Continued on page 46) 
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W hen Murmansk Went Yank 


sued for some time through the swamps. 

The advance must go on. The Ameri- 
can dead were left on the hill where they 
fell as the troops moved forward next 
morning and took Maselskaya. Late in 
the afternoon a small detachment of 
soldiers returned to the hill to bury their 
dead. They had no tools with which to 
dig and the ground was frozen several 
feet deep. 

With their bayonets and hands they 
chipped out a shallow grave in the 
frozen sod, lined it with pine boughs 
and at 9:30 P.M. they tenderly laid 
away the remains of Lieutenant Gar- 
rett and Sergeant Patterson, with one 
of the most impressive burial services 
ever conducted in the American Army. 


AX THE British advance pushed 
forward the American contingent 
of railroad builders kept as close to the 
front as their ability to build bridges 
would permit. On one occasion a 
bridge was blown out behind their 
work train. When they returned to 
investigate the damage done they 
were fired upon from the woods and at 
the same time the Bolshevik armored 
train came around the bend from be- 
hind the hill, evidently intent upon 
hauling away the entire work train. 
Happily for the Americans they were 
foiled in this bold venture by the fore- 
sight of Captain Charles Jones, who 
had his men remove several rails ahead 
of his train before they left it. 

As the railroad soldiers rebuilt the 
tracks the operative force brought up 
supplies and equipment necessary for 
the men at the front. Airplanes and 
motor boats were transported down from 
Murmansk. When the land attack was 
planned on Medvyezhya Gora, at the 
head of Lake Onega, it was decided to 
use, if possible, two fifty-foot U. S. Navy 
boats then on flat cars with the work 
train. But these cars carrying the boats 
were one and one-half miles from the 
lake. How to launch them through the 
woods was the problem which puzzled 
the British Royal Engineers. It was a 
challenge to the railroad construction 
men. They literally cut a path through 
the woods, laid a spur track with the 
few rails which they carried for repairs, 
and then pushed the cars out as far as 
possible. They then took up the rails 
behind them and placed in front, repeat- 
ing the process until they had negotiated 
the entire distance and set the boats 
afloat in Lake Onega in time to partici- 
pate in the attack on the town. 

After the capture of Medvyezhya 
Gora these men added other laurels by 
launching from flat cars, three one-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-ton motorboats. No cranes 
were available to handle such loads. 


(Continued from page 45) 


Again Yankee grit and ingenuity came 
into operation. To accomplish this feat 
they built a track out into the icy water 
of the harbor for a distance of 350 feet. 
This was laid to a depth of ten feet so 
that the cars carrying the boats might be 
pushed out until the boats would float 
off when cut loose. 

Most of the bridges built by these 
men were of an improvised type, cribbed 
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“I wrote the breakfast food com- 
pany about what their product did, 
but they ignored the letter” 


up with any available logs, spiked with 
iron pins made in their shop car from 
scrap iron picked up along the right of 
way. Since regular shop equipment was 
not available they must make the most 
of their forge and anvil. Frequently bent 
rails had to be cut. This was done with a 
hand hacksaw. Six or more blades were 
worm out in cutting one rail by this 
process. 

While these track men were hanging 
up a record at the front the operative 
men were carrying on just as essentially, 
in the service of supply. The engines they 
rebuilt must be fired with wood, as no 
coal was available. Water was pumped 
from streams they crossed. Cars were 
equipped with the regulation European 
coupler consisting of hook and link and 
the murderous outside bumpers. They 
had no brakes so the men improvised 
by using a stick of stove wood as a sprag 
in the open wheels. These men gave a 
most creditable account of themselves, 
working with equipment which would not 
pass inspection inaswitch yardin America. 

The problem of supplies for this Bat- 
talion was, at times, a most critical one. 


Distance from the source, inadequate 
transportation facilities at first and the 
difference between the British and the 
American field ration, all entered into 
the situation. The first could not be 
remedied. The second was greatly im- 
proved. The last was happily solved, 
When the British authorities were in- 
formed that the men employed in the 
heavy manual labor of building bridges 

and repairing engines could not sub- 
sist on the ration issued to men in the 
field, they most generously ordered a 
fifty percent increase to the American 
soldiers, over the regular ration issued 
to their men at the same time. With 
the possible exception of a tea ration 
instead of coffee, this was very 
satisfactory. 

The Americans did not like the hard 
bread issued so decided to have a 
bakery of their own and draw flour in- 
stead. Fortunately they had an inter- 
preter-officer who had been with a 
bakery company in France. He was 
detailed to start a bakery with such 
equipment as he could find. He found 
an old, abandoned bakery and soon 
transformed blacksmiths into bakers 
who put out seven hundred loaves a 
day. This was loaded into box cars like 
stove wood and distributed along the 
lines. 

Fresh meat was difficult to obtain. 
When an occasional load of Argentine 
beef came into Archangel during the 
summer months, it would spoil when 
taken from refrigeration, before it 
could be distributed along the line. So 
it resolved itself to a daily ration of the 

staple British M & V, a concoction of 
canned hash. Game birds were plentiful 
in the woods and swamps but were not 
easily bagged with army rifles. Occasion- 
ally a tarmigan or wild turkey graced a 
mess. The French crew once ate a swan. 
The cook on the staff headquarters car 
once made a trade with a Russian peas- 
ant for what he supposed to be a wild 
turkey. He served up a buzzard instead. 

The problem of obtaining potable 
water was at times serious. Wells were 
polluted. Poison was feared in newly 
acquired territory. Swamp water seemed 
safer with plenty of anti-typhoid serum 
in the system and a gastric temperament 
adjusted to straining out the ever present 
mosquito larvae. 

Perhaps one of the greatest inconveni- 
ences experienced by the men of this 
Battalion during the summer months, 
was the veritable scourge of insect pests 
of a kind and variety to which they were 
unaccustomed in France. Cooties, which 
they knew so well there, were tame, do- 
cile, domesticated animals, compared 
to the wild, carnivorous, bloodthirsty 
mosquitoes and bedbugs of Russia. As 
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it warmed up the swamps sent forth their 
clouds of mosquitoes to make life unbear- 
able for both man and beast. The Lapps 
took their reindeer to the mountains to 
escape. As the men worked they wore bee 
veils at all times. While these were not 
quite as inconvenient as a gas mask, they 
were not a distinct contribution to a sol- 
dier’s masculinity. Bedbugs were in evi- 
dence at all times and everywhere. In 
cars, issuing from the chinking moss in 
log houses, in the woods, in swarms and 
hordes, they were the constant com- 
panions of the soldiers during all the 
perpetual day. They did not wait for 
dark like civilized bugs and the fact 
that they had enjoyed the orgy of a six 
months night did not serve to abate their 
ravenous nature. 

By the middle of July the mission of 
the North Russia Transportation Corps 
Expedition was accomplished. The Ameri- 
can infantry regiment at Archangel was 
evacuated, going out on the first ship to 
plow the ice of the White Sea on the 
ith of June, 1919. The French and Ital- 
ians had already come overland to Soroka 
and left in April via Murmansk. As soon 
as the last of the American contingent 
had cleared from Archangel this Bat- 
talion began to make ready for its depar- 
ture from Russia. On July 13th a formal 
review was held at Kem, where the Brit- 
ish generously bestowed upon Americans 
decorations and citations, in recognition 
of efficient services rendered. 

On July 28th the Battalion boarded 
the Menominee in Murmansk harbor 
and, after a stormy two days in the Arc- 
tic Ocean, rounded Cape North to sail 
out of the land of continuous day to 



























either we shall teach our own principles 
to our children, or the propagandists for 
foreign isms will teach theirs. 

I also believe that The Legion can 
perform a splendidly constructive, patri- 
otic task in advocating the widest possi- 
ble introduction or extension of character 
training in our schools. Americanism per- 
force must rely for its continued existence 
upon the development of law-abiding, 
balanced moral characters in the genera- 
tions that are to follow. Despotisms can 
f and do deal with moral aberrations in 
effective ways. Democracy must be com- 
posed of law-abiding, honest citizens in 
order to continue to exist. 

Of course, the influence of the Legion is 
greatest and most effective in our homes. 
By both precept and example the neces- 
sity for patriotic fervor and the discipline 
that enables the members of our democra- 
cies to play an effective part in the de- 
velopment and preservation of our insti- 
tutions are taught. In these times of both 
international and individual crises, the 
Legion does well to emphasize the neces- 
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where they might, once more, enjoy the 
luxury of darkness at night. After thir- 
teen days it landed at Brest, France, 
and prepared for the last lap of the 
journey to the homeland. 

It was a hardy and happy group of 
men which marched down the gangplank 
at South Brooklyn on Sunday afternoon, 
August 17th. The mascot, a real Russian 
bear, was permitted to land only after an 
ineffectual protest upon the part of the 
debarking officer. When last seen this 
mascot, which was picked up as a cub, 
was ambling along beside the men who 
had been his friends in more strenuous 
days. At Camp Merritt, New Jersey, the 
Battalion was broken up and the men 
sent, in groups, to the camps nearest their 
homes to be demobilized. 

At last they were back in the homeland 
to be dissolved into that great mass of 
American life which is so prone to forget. 
They slipped in after all the homecom- 
ing receptions had been exhausted and 
the innovation of returning heroes had 
lost its thrill and novelty. The public 
did not know when they went and it 
heard not when they returned. 

In the archives of the War Depart- 
ment reposes a little volume entitled, 
“The Arctic Antics of the American 
Railway Troops in Russia.” This, with 
the official records, is all that is left of 
the Battalion lost in Russia twenty-one 
years ago. As American soldiers they did 
their bit in France and then when the 
others were going home they continued 
to carry on in the land of the midnight 
sun. This little group of seven hundred 
men saw service in both France and 
Russia. 


(Continued from page 19) 


sity for that individual self-discipline 
that enables those of the generation that 
is to follow us to preserve the best within 
themselves and to crush the non-social 
or antisocial tendencies that make crimi- 
nals and cause crime. 

The Legion has been splendidly active 
in its association with Boy Scouts, and 
through the Legion Auxiliary, with such 
organizations as the Girl Scouts, the 
Camp Fire Girls, and the Girl Reserves. 
It has not only made certain that subver- 
sive influences shall not enter into these 
splendidly constructive organizations, 
but has supported the primary function 
of these groups, which is to build a sound 
mind in a sound body. The individual 
boys and girls who are members of these 
organizations and who engage in the 
splendidly comprehensive physical acti- 
vities which constitute their programs 
will have little time to think either of 
subversive activities or of criminal ten- 
dencies. They will grow naturally toward 
civic usefulness as a flower turns natu- 


rally toward the light. 
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As adventure their experience was well 
worth while and will compensate for 
any loss they may have then, or do now, 
experience. The association with the 
British troops in Russia had been a happy 
one. It was a privilege to have served 
beside the King’s Royal Rifles, a regiment 
dating back to the days of the American 
Revolution, when it was called the 
King’s Royal Americans. 

To have lived above the Arctic Circle 
brought compensations other than eligi- 
bility to membership in the Polar Club. 
To have witnessed the splendor of the 
aurora borealis displayed against the 
backdrop of midnight Arctic blue, will 
leave an indelible impression upon the 
men so fortunate. To have seen the mid- 
night sun, low hung in a hazy northern 
sky, adds another rare experience in 
living. To have hiked through the dense 
and primeval forests of Russia leaves 
one with an overwhelming sense of their 
grandeur. 

To have made contact with Russia, 
land of a bloodstained past and present, 
but withal an infinite patience, a long 
memory and a stoical indifference, will 
leave the men of the Battalion with a 
greater appreciation of life as lived in 
their homeland. 

The Battalion may have been lost to 
the public but the men who composed 
it will not forget. When the winds blow 
in wild and cold they will send a chill of 
memory through the souls of these vet- 
erans of the north. Whenever and wher- 
ever they hear the sighing of the pine 
trees at twilight, to them it will be the 
requiem for their fallen dead, left behind 
in the frozen ground of Russia. 


Democracy’s Champions 










The Legion has performed and will 
continue to perform a highly meritorious 
and eminently useful work in arousing 
the country to the necessity for being 
fully prepared for any possible contin- 
gency in its relations with foreign powers. 
It is obvious that at the time of our entry 
into the World War we were poorly pre- 
pared. It is certain, too, that many splen- 
did lives were sacrificed to this lack of 
preparedness. 

So The American Legion does well to 
do everything in its power in order that, 
if and when this country is again called 
upon to defend her democracy on either 
a foreign or a domestic field, the imple- 
ments of warfare will be at hand in ample 
number and in appropriate strength. All 
of the great men who have watched this 
country rise to its present height have 
counseled the necessity for the fullest 
possible preparedness against attack. 
Let us hope and pray that we may never 
be attacked, but let us be certain that 
if we are, all the resources of the richest 
country on earth (Continued on page 48) 











will be immediately available in order 
that our foes may be speedily defeated. 

A free country must be a law-abiding 
country. Again let me emphasize the 
necessity for preaching patriotism that 
will strengthen the arm of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and other law 
enforcement agencies in their desperate 
battle against crime. I have not men- 
tioned as yet the tremendous power which 
the Legion may exert in the political 
field. This is, of course, a legitimate phase 
of functioning for an organization which 
holds the interests of our country at 
heart. It is only fitting, therefore, that 
the attention of the Legion and its associ- 
ates should be directed to the obvious 
truth that corruption in public life is the 
cause of crime. The criminal is protected 
in his nefarious career because there exist 
those who, by reason of corrupt relations 
with venal officials in control of local 
governments, feed upon the souls of our 
citizens like vultures upon the bodies left 
upon a bloody field. 

Much has been said about venal poli- 
tical control. It is difficult to combat. It 


Democracy’ s Champtons 
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is difficult to throttle. There must be 
continued emphasis upon the necessity 
for an enlightened public spirit that will 
render it impossible for corruption in 
government to extend over a wide field 
or to continue for any definite length of 
time. Even the bench has not been com- 
pletely free of these corrupting political 
influences. The American Legion can do 
no better or greater work than to instil 
that patriotic atmosphere into govern- 
mental functions which will insure that 
democracy will be enabled to govern 
itself at least as effectively as despots 
govern the subjects and slaves whom they 
crush under their iron heels. 


FREE country, in order to continue 
free, must be honest. A free country 

in order to continue free must effect an in- 
telligent grasp of underlying local condi- 
tions. In order that this may be properly 
accomplished the best mentalities avail- 
able must be elected to public life. Democ- 
racy,in order toremain pure and undefiled, 
must select for its public representatives 
the best of its individual aspirants. No 


better or greater work could be performed 
by The American Legion or any other 
patriotic organization than to insist upon 
a high standard of honor in public life. 
Only in that way shall we surely shake 
off corrupt political control and insure 
modern, efficient government to a mod- 
ern, efficient democracy. 

The Legion, I feel certain, will be 
known to future generations of Americans 
as a service organization in broadest sense 
of the word, an organization founded 
by far-seeing patriots for the purpose of 
best serving America. The members of 
the Legion, I know, will always appear 
in the van of the battle for democratic 
institutions. They fought and in many 
instances died in defense of their country 
and its institutions. They will continue 
to fight unceasingly for the country’s wel- 
fare in times of both peace and war. The 
country relied in 1917 upon the present 
members of the Legion as its first line of 
defense against a foreign foe. The country 
will continue to rely upon the Legion as 
its first defense against all foes, foreign 
and domestic. 


SOMETHING ABOUT BRIDGES 


UST before the end of the year 1939 

Dean James M. Landis, Special Ex- 
aminer for the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, following an exhaustive 
hearing issued a report clearing Harry 
Bridges, notorious radical, whose deporta- 
tion as an undesirable alien has been 
demanded by The American Legion and 
numerous other patriotic organizations, of 
charges that he belonged to the communist 
party. Subsequently, Secretary Perkins re- 
scinded the deportation charge. Although 
proceedings against Bridges through the 
Department are held up, the Legion does 
not accept the Perkins action as the final 
word in this case. The following account, 
part of an extended summary of Bridges’ 
activities which appeared in the Capitol 
Daily of Washington, D. C., on February 
15, 1939 and which was written by Leslie 
Elwood Sanders, in itself provides suffi- 
cient evidence to convince any ordinary 
person of Bridges’ undesirability. It should 
be emphasized that this material was avail- 
able for purposes of the record before ever 
Dean Landis began examining witnesses. 
The facts as here presented warrant the at- 
tention, we believe, of every person who loves 
America.—TueE Epirors, The American 
Legion Magazine. 


ARRY RENTON BRIDGES is an 
alien in the United States awaiting 
a hearing on deportation charges 
which were scheduled to have been heard 
in San Francisco on April 25, 1938. 
Bridges was served with a warrant on 


March 5, 1938, and was given a prelimi- 
nary examination at the Baltimore office 
of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service before Assistant Director L. R. 
Fouch after which he was held for hear- 
ing on the deportation charge. 

Bridges has never had to appear for 
the hearing on the charge because of 
the intervention of the Department of 
Labor which acted on the ground that 
“such hearing would be a waste of time” 
and at present is still under warrant to 
appear whenever the Department of 
Justice, under authority of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, takes action. 

In a release issued in March, 1938, the 
Department of Labor stated briefly that 
Bridges had first been charged with 
communism in 1934 and that an investi- 
gation was made at that time and that a 
report was filed on February 2, 1935, but 
that no action was taken until the fall 
of 1937, when “certain persons filed new 
complaints against Bridges in the Seattle 
District of the Immigration and Natur- 
alization Service.” 


N INVESTIGATION of these charges 
was made that winter and the De- 
partment of Justice, faced by the evi- 
dence unearthed was forced to take action 
on the charges, which was done by the 
serving of the warrant on March 5s. This 
investigation, according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor release, was “a thorough 
investigation of the new evidence.”’ 
The charges made against Bridges 


both in 1934 and in 1937 were based upon 
his activities as a communist or a labor 
leader engaged in communistic activities. 
Subsequent investigation of the Bridges 
case however, has brought to light matter 
which has formed the basis of other 
charges which are expected to be brought 
against Bridges if and when his hearing 
is ever allowed by the Department of 
Labor. These charges have to do with 
his alleged falsification in his oaths taken 
with filing of his papers to seek citizen- 
ship. The alleged false statements have 
to do with the marital status of Bridges 
and are supported by further evidence of 
alleged violation of the Immigration Act. 
Emphasis is placed upon the marital 
history of Bridges because of the 
clause in the United States immigration 
law which says, in Section 80 of the Act 
of 1900, “Whoever, in any proceeding 
under or by virtue of any law relating to 
the naturalization of aliens, shall know- 
ingly swear falsely in any case where an 
oath is made or affidavit taken shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 and im- 
prisoned not more than five years.” (35 
Stat. 1103. U. S. C. Title 18. Sec. 142). 
The law also stated that, “No alien 
shall be admitted to citizenship unless 
(2) he has resided continuously within 
the United States from the date of his 
petition up to the time of his admission 
to citizenship and (3) during ALL THE 
PERIODS HEREIN REFERRED TO 
HE HAS BEHAVED AS A PERSON 
OF GOOD MORAL CHARACTER, 
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ATTACHED TO THE PRINCIPLE 
OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND WELL DIS- 
POSED IN GOOD ORDER AND HAP- 
PINESS OF THE UNITED STATES.” 


RIDGES has, allegedly, violated 

both these clauses of the Act, first 
by not behaving “as a person of good 
moral character,” and secondly by swear- 
ing to false statements. 

Records on file in the Department of 
Labor show that Bridges came to the 
United States and registered as an alien 
on May 7, 1920. He went to work as a 
longshoreman in his port of entry, San 
Francisco. He soon went to New Orleans, 
Louisiana, where on July 13, 1921 he 
filed his first papers for application for 
American citizenship. He failed, however, 
to perfect his citizenship within the 
seven years required by law. 


N AUGUST o, 10928, less than a 

month after the expiration of his 
first period of application, he again filed 
first papers, this time making his de- 
clarations before the Clerk of the United 
States District Court for the Northern 
District of California. He stated, at this 
time, under oath that he was married 
and that the name of his wife was Agnes 
and that she was born in Scotland and 
that they were at that time living to- 
gether. 

Again Bridges failed to perfect his 
citizenship within the required seven 
years. He filled out form A-2213 however, 
which is entitled “Preliminary Form for 
a Declaration of Intention.”’ This form 
was signed on May 2, 1936. It is now on 
record in the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of Cali- 
fornia. 


N THIS form, filed in 1936, Bridges 

declared that he was married, that 
his wife’s name was Agnes, that she was 
born in Glasgow, Scotland, that they 
were married on May 1, 1934, at San Fran- 
cisco and that they had two children 
whose names were Kenneth McCley, 
born July 27, 1916 at Marshfield, Oregon, 
and Betty Jacqueline Bridges, born 
December 26, 1924 at San Francisco. 

In an attempt to clarify the apparently 
conflicting statements filed by Bridges 
relative to his marital status an examina- 
tion was made by Immigration Inspec- 
tor Thomas V. Donoghue, who on Janu- 
ary 22, 1935, filed his report with the 
District Director at San Francisco. In his 
report Inspector Donoghue stated that 
the records of papers filed by Bridges 
in 1928 show that Bridges related, under 
oath that he had been married on Decem- 
ber 2, 1923 under the name of Harry 
Renton Bridges, that his wife was Agnes 
Bridges and that he had a child, Betty 
Bridges, born December 26, 1924 in San 
Francisco, at which time his residence was 
at 37 Altha Street in that city. 

Inspector Donoghue states further 


that he checked the records in San Fran- 
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cisco and found no record of such’ birth. 
Neither did he find a record of any such 
marriage. He later had a check made of 
the whole State and found no record of 
any such marriage. 


SUBSEQUENT investigation was 

made by Immigration Inspector M. 
C. Pommerane, who stated that he 
went to Marshfield, Oregon, to investigate 
the former status of Agnes Bridges, (née 
Brown) “the present wife or consort of 
Harry Bridges.” 

He states that he obtained information 
that she had been formerly married to a 
Walter Moore, then living at 2055 Harri- 
son Street, North Bend, Oregon, and 
that they had been married on May 26, 
1917, had one child and had been subse- 
quently divorced on June 20, 1923. 

Raphael P. Bonham, District Immigra- 
tion Director at Seattle, Washington, 
stated that the reason Bridges filed his 
second application of intention in 1928 
so soon after the lapse of the first declara- 
tion at the end of the seven years was 
that “he did not dare to apply for 
naturalization in view of the fact of being 
the father of a four-year-old child to 
whose mother he was not at the time 
married. It is understood that he was 
convinced that naturalization would be 
refused but that he believed that by 
filing a new application of intention, with 
a period of seven additional years in 
which to straighten out his domestic 
situation, he would be able to proceed 
with his naturalization.” 

Affirmation of these records by the 
Northern District of California Court 
follows: “Harry Renton Bridges made 
declaration of intention August 9, 10928, 
showing Agnes Bridges as his wife. The 
record did not show marriage date but 
did state that his wife was born in Scot- 
land. In his preliminary form for declara- 
tion filed May 2, 1036, Bridges stated 
that he married Agnes on May 1, 1914 
at San Francisco.” 


N DECEMBER 10, 1938, the State 

Registrar of vital statistics of the 
State of California filed a statement as 
follows: “There is no record in California 
of Harry Renton Bridges and Agnes 
Brown (or McCley) having been mar- 
ried either on December 2, 1923, or May 
I, 1934, hor on any other date between 
July, 1905 and June 30, 1938.” 

A further search was made by the 
State Registrar and a further statement 
was made to the effect that Harry Renton 
Bridges had never been married to any- 
one within the State of California. 

The evidence shows therefore that 
Bridges has filed separate statements 
in which he gives two dates, eleven years 
apart, upon which his marriage took 
place; that in one instance he admits 
to having two children and in another 
place, under oath, he states that he has 
had one child and that no record of any 
such marriage can be found in the State 
of California. 
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HE Brooks Appliance most closely re- 

sembles the human hand as a support 
for reducible rupture. The moment you 
put it on you notice the pliable, flesh-like 
touch of the soft rubber air cushion. Light 
in weight, it clings without slipping, the 
air-filled cushion figuratively “breathes” as 
you move and the entire support freely 
adjusts to changes of position, as the human 
hand would do. Your first experience with 
the Brooks Appliance will be a revelation 
to you in comfort and security. And, now, 
you can use one of these wonderful Appli- 
ances at our risk. 


Stop Your Rupture Worries! 


Each Brooks Appliance is individually made 
to order. No “shelf” goods. The Brooks is 
never sold in stores. You fill out a simple 
blank in the privacy of your home. With- 
out trouble, embarrassment or inconvenience 
to you we make up a Brooks to properly 
fit your individual case. Then the appliance 
is sent to you at our risk. If you don’t say 
it is the best support you ever had, send it 
back and the trial has cost you nothing. If 
you keep it, the price is very low. 
A Free Book explaining the cause and proper 
support of Rupture will be sent postage pre- 
paid in plain wrapper to anyone interested. No 
letter necessary. Just send your name and address 
on this confidential coupon. 








BROOKS APPLIANCE COMPANY 
405-D STATE ST., MARSHALL, MICH. 
Rush me your new Free Book describing the 
“Finger Tip” Brooks Appliance, and tell me how 
I can try a Brooks at your risk. No obligation, 
and all the facts to be sent in plain, sealed 

envelope. 
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0 You Want To Play Ball 





clusive clubs and four courts on private 
estates. It is often facetiously called “the 
absolute of games” because it is intricate 
and complicated, demanding stamina, 
courage and daring—it is said to embrace 
“the sportive generalship of polo, the 
buoyant speed of hockey, the jocund 
skill of billiards, and the subdued alert- 
ness of chess.” 

The greatest court tennis demon of all 
time was millionaire Jay Gould, singles 
champion from 1906 to 1925. He also 
ruled supreme in the doubles game, from 
1909 to 1917, 1920 to 1932, playing with 
such elite partners, socially and athlet- 
ically, as W. T. H. Huhn, Joseph W. 
Wear and W. C. Wright. It is a snooty 
game because the gallery is limited in 
space at the rear of the court, and only a 
few people who are especially chosen 
guests of the players can witness the 
game. It is rare that outsiders are given 
a chance to see the game played. 

A decided novelty is hand tennis, a 
game played by members of the New 
York Athletic Club for nearly fifty years, 
originated by the late Gene Giannini, 
with the assistance of his associate, Mart 
Austin, who continues to instruct its 
members, and Bill Inglis—both were 
speedy oarsmen in the ’go’s. As its name 
implies, the game is similar to tennis, 
except that the ball is struck with either 
hand. It is played by both single and 
doubles players, indoors, scoring as in 
tennis. 

Hand tennis would be an innovation in 
any ballroom or large hall, requiring 
about the same space as a badminton 
court. There is no reason why it could not 
be played outdoors on a grass or clay 
court, with the white lines properly 
marked and the net set up across the 
middle of the court, as in tennis. 

If you are in tempo with this fast- 
moving age, you will go in for ping pong 
or table tennis. Played on a special ply- 
wood table, it is usually to be found in the 
basement rumpus room, bar room, or 
attic play room in all modern homes. For 
the scene of father - mother - son - and - 
daughter contests, the game is a wow! 
For all ages, it is a game that Americans 
play well and enjoy watching. 

When Laszlo Bellah and Victor Barna, 
Hungarian mixed double and former 
men’s world champion, respectively, 
played ping pong in the United States 
during an around-the-world tour last 
year, they brought a new technique to 
many thousands of open-mouthed spec- 
tators. In championship play, the speed 
of the game has been stepped up by 
adopting a net six inches high instead of 
6% inches, and imposing a 20-minute 
time limit for games. This is a contest that 
calls for the ultra in nimble feet, instan- 
taneous impulse, and unlimited patience. 





(Continued from page 29) 


For an old-fashioned garden party, the 
host in search of amusement for young 
and old guests can always fall back on 
croquet, a game that reached its heyday 
during the ’90’s. There was a time when it 
was not safe to chase a neighbor’s dog 
across the lawn at night—there was 
hardly a flat piece of lawn surface around 
a home in the country that was not care- 
fully laid out with tricky wickets and 
stakes. The sporting goods shops and the 
department stores continue to sell 
thousands of croquet sets each year. 

There is an old book on the rules of 
croquet which will intrigue sportsmen of 
today. It proclaims the game 
to be “‘a test for the temper, 
forbearance and fairness no 
other game possesses.” The 
book goes on: “Let every 
moment be one of fairness 
and honor. Let not self inter- 
est amount so high as to 
warp your judgment, and let 
the little acts of comity and 
courtesy be sprinkled in be- 
tween even the most difficult 
plays.” 

Then there’s the more 
scientific development of cro- 
quet, called roque. To be a 
consistent ‘“‘roquer,’’ one 
plays on a court smaller than 
a croquet court, set in an 
octagon-shaped cement bor- 
der. One must remain at a 
safe distance when watching 
the game—and no wise cracks! 
mallets are shorter in handle and heavier 
in the heads, having wide brass bands 
around both hitting surfaces, with soft 
rubber on one surface for certain difficult 
strokes. The game is played in Central 
Park, New York, twelve months in the 
year, rain or shine. 

For slicers, hookers and awkward 
swingers at golf, there is an adaptation of 
croquet, golf croquet, played by singles 
and doubles, using wooden balls and 
mallets. Starting from the center of one 
edge of the court, and whacking the ball 
around the wickets from the outside to 
the inside, the player or team that covers 
the ground under all wickets in the least 
number of strokes wins the game. The 
simplicity of the game adds to its value. 

For an old-fashioned set-to, there is 
tether ball. Tie a tennis ball to a piece of 
light rope extending from the top of a 
pole about ten feet from the ground and 
the equipment is complete. Luckily, the 
players cannot strike each other because 
they stand on opposite sides of the pole 
and strike the ball with their racquets, 
each endeavoring to wind the ball 
around the pole in different directions. 
As the ball is tied, no back stop need be 
erected, and there will be no lost balls. 


for the 
















With no close decisions for an umpire to 
solve, it is a peaceful game. 

The Scottish game of golf tops the 
combinations of foursomes, yet none js 
more racking on the nervous system— 
and on the pocketbook. Taken en masse, 
nearly three million golfers in the United 
States play on more than five thousand 
courses, yet less than one thousand of 
them are sufficiently expert to eam 
recognition in the newspapers. 

“The is no game that has as many 
theories or ideas as to the proper methods 
to be used as has golf,” says one of the 
world’s best golfers, Legionnaire Francis 
Ouimet, who is still going 
strong. These are great 
names in golf: Walter Hagen, 
who earned a million dollars 
playing the game; Chick 
Evans, a lusty builder-up of 
golf who has constantly pro- 
moted its virtues and its 
benefits; Vardon and Ray, 
English stalwarts of a quar- 
ter-century ago; Tommy Ar- 
mour (he lost an eye in what 
you and I call the World 
War), a colorful Scot gifted 
with the poetic touch of 
Bobby Burns in wielding his 
golf clubs; Bobby Jones, 
Horton Smith and Jimmy 
Thomson. Nearly all of them 
started as caddies. 

Americans took this for- 
eign-born game and devel- 
oped its playing skill and its equipment— 
we originated the rubber-wound ball and 
its dimple form of cover, the present 
style of steel shafts, matched clubs and 
the peg-tees. We have done so much for 
the game, the Scots have practically 
disowned it—and maybe they are hating 
us for what they call “ruining a bonnie 
game!’ The “nineteenth hole” is also an 
American institution. 

Medicine ball may be more tiring, 
physically, than golf but it brings re 
laxation to the mental faculties; golf 
seems to tire both the mental and the 
physical. ‘‘Golf is a game only to the dub; 
he alone gets any fun, any satisfaction 
and any considerable benefit out of it,” 
according to Rex Beach, himself a golfer 
of note. 

If it’s a milder golf game that you like, 
look up clock golf—since miniature golf 
is now passé. Played on a lawn in a large 
circle it is a game that is unrivaled for 
practice in putting and for the interest it 
excites among the uninitiated at garden 
parties. Divide the circle into twelve 
equal parts, each marked with a number. 
Players may play singly or as partners, 
holing out from each figure point, 
counting the strokes. 

As the circle of clock golf forms the 
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boundary, a ball that passes beyond it 
must be returned and played from the 
point where it crosses the line, counting 
one stroke as a penalty. All rules applying 
to putting and to playing with partners 
in ordinary golf may, when applicable, 
hold good also in the game of clock golf. 
Lots of good golfers 1 know should culti- 
yate this humdinger of a putting game to 
improve their entree to the cup! 

It doesn’t require much logic to say 
that the larger the ball, the more easily 
it is controlled, such as in soccer, basket- 
ball, volley ball, code ball and the others. 
When an implement is used to propel the 
ball, still another element crops up to 
make the game more difficult, complicated. 


WINGING a long golf club to connect 

with a small white ball so as to drive it 
to its destination is not a mere cinch, as 
many of us know. Golf requires many 
years of practice and sufficient rugged 
individualism to master such oppugnant 
obstacles as uphill and downhill terrain, 
briar-bush boundaries, wide-gaping sand 
traps and maddening water holes. In 
baseball and softball the bat is thicker, 
the ball is larger, the chances of hitting 
it are more favorable—and the sky is the 
limit! 

Basketball is now a major sport in- 
doors, with an estimated 80,000,000 
attendance last year, played from coast 
to coast by college, school, “Y” and 
club teams. It is next in line as a big time 
sport after football, just as it follows it in 
season—and it is a coincidence that 
basketball was originally an indoor ver- 
sion of football until tackling on the hard 
gym floor was too painful. 

It is a far cry from the primitive 
basketball game originated by James 
Naismith, in 1891, at the International 
Y. M. C. A. Training School in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, using old peach 
baskets long since replaced by the 
specially-made iron baskets and nets of 
today. The greatest basketball team in 
all history was the famous Y. M. C. A. 
German Team ofj/Buffalo, New York, 
which started playing in 1895 and re- 
mained in competition, though of course 
with changes in personnel, until 1926. 
That combination developed the short 
pass, pivot and block, and played a fast, 
rough and tumble variety of game that 
often sent their opponents sprawling on 
the floor. Winning 91.2 percent of its 
games in 32 years of playing, the tricky 
Germans would make our championship 
college teams of today look silly—with 
all due respect to the starring quintets of 
Dartmouth, Purdue and Stanford and the 
New York City colleges. 

Basketball’s immortals (professionals) 
were the Celtics, winning nearly all their 
games and championships, from 1918 to 
1929, and finally disbanded because they 
were too strong for their opponents. 
Thanks to Forrest C. Allen, basketball 
is on the Olympic program, and the 
American team won the world title at 
Berlin, in 1936. 
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“The Japs have gone basketball (as 
well as baseball) mad,” says E. C. 
Quigley, umpire of the National Baseball 
League. On a tour of Japan he officiated 
at many basketball games —‘“these 
games, starting in the early evening, 
would frequently continue until four 
o’clock in the morning. The only way I 
could finish a tournament was to dis- 
qualify an entire team the first time any 
player made a personal foul!” 

The Japs, realizing their handicap in 
size, (the tallest American in the Olym- 
pics was 6 feet 9 inches in height) have 
asked for two classes of basketball, one 
for nations of shorter stature (the 
Philippine team averaged 5 feet 4 inches) 
and the other for players above 5 feet 
10 inches. 

In the broad selection of five excellent 
hockey games, field hockey is the most 
ancient, its history going back for about 
2,500 years. The French gave it the name 
of hoguet (pronounced ho-kay), but the 
English adopted the sport and provided 
its present name and spelling. Sometimes 
called polo afoot, a team has eleven fast 
players. Many college and club teams of 
both men and women play the game to 
small, select crowds. There are about one 
hundred active field hockey clubs in the 
United States, and four hundred colleges 
and schools maintain teams. Men have 
played this game in a big way only since 
1926. 

Lawn hockey, sometimes called shin- 
ney or shinty by backstreet youngsters, 
is a more common game—look out for 
your shins—and what a knock-out of a 
game it is, too! The stick can be a curved 
hockey stick, a broom, umbrella handle, 
or a branch of a tree; the ball can be a 
small wooden one, or a wooden block or a 
stone. This is a game in which player and 
opponent strike the ground with their 
sticks three times in succession before 
making a strike at the ball—then, be- 


ware of wild shots. The kids in “Dead | 


End” played shinney! 


ICKET polo, somewhat similar, is | 


a tamer game, having four players 
on a team. The sticks have the crook end 
covered with leather, rubber or string, 
with a cord or strap attached to the 
handle to go over the wrist. Drawingroom 
hockey can be played on a carpet, inside 
of tape lines. Two or more players can 
take part, drawn up in line on opposite 
sides, and the scoring is made each time 
the ball reaches the goal. Garden hockey 
resembles it, played on a larger space 
marked off with tapes. 

Here’s a game for late starters, above 
forty years of age—basket goal. It is 
played on any court suited for basket- 
ball, its object being to develop accuracy 
in goal throwing and passing, without 
the roughness of personal contact. Two 
basketballs are used, being passed around 
by each team, the players advancing 
their positions after each goal is made. 
The team scoring the most points in the 
time played are (Continued on page 52) 
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GROW SOMETHING SPECIAL & DISTINCTIVE 
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SUN ROSE 



















Seeds produce hardy dwarf POWR ae - 
evergreen plarts of the bo) Qk 
Helianthemum strain;once 45 x S- 
lanted will flowerfor years. Gir & a +5 
onderful bloomers, many o*’ ‘& 
lovely colors; give impres- & 


sion of Oriental Rug spread 
out in the sun. 


Pkt. Over 100 Seeds 


SUMMER CARNATIONS ss 
Earliest of all, flowering ° ‘ 
mid-summer until frost 
from spring sown seed, & 
Large blooms have lovely 
fringed petals in many 
colors are delightfully fra- 
gress. Fine for beds bor- 
ers or can be potted for 


winter blooming. 
Pkt. Over so Seeds 
BURNING BUSH 


Rapid growin, Aaseel foom a . 
seed; plants all aboutsame A A 
size 2to 2% ft. tall, feathery , Paso * 
4b, 
BWR 












pea green foliage in sum-Aiy 
mer, turning to red in fall. SV} 
Can be trimmed any shape, (Saw 
fine for borders or clumps. 5} NZ 

it. Over 100 Seeds =. 


AZALEAFLORAS 
A gorgeous flowering An- 
nual reminding one of Aza- 
teas selected from new 
strain Godetia stock; easy 
to grow from seeds produc- 
ing masses of double blooms 
all summer in a new blend 
of shades and colors. 
Over 150 


FAIRY BOUQUET 
This Annual, a new strain 
from Linaria stock begins »& 
to bloom in about &weeks 4 
from seed; dainty flowers 
resembling Snapdragons & 
in many shades and colors ga 
...8ach as pinks, carmine, “J 
reds, salmon, lavende 
yellows, rose, violet ona 
others. Easy to grow, very ‘4 
attractive. 


Pki. Over 200 Seeds 
GARDEN GERANIUMS 


Not the house variety but 
known as the lmproved An- « 
nual Garden strain; make 

strong plants covered with 
large gay flowers of soft @ 
rose-pink. Easy to grow 
from seed, very showy and 
make beautiful clumps and 


borders. - 
Pkt. Over 40 Seeds > 


All 6 for Only 10 


Th ve six Gorgeous Flowers are easy to crow 
» and should produce a wonderful dis- 
uring summer and fall, 


























from 
play of beautifal colors 
if planted this spring. 

We will mail all 6-packets, one of each as de- 
scribed above for only 10c. 

Mills Seed Book for 1940 is Free ... It offers 
hundreds of varieties, many new flowers and doz- 
ens of ities, over 220 in colors. 

All our Seeds are Tested and Guaranteed — 
Special low prices for 1940. Our New Discount 
System will save you 28¢ on each dollar invested 
in our Guaranteed Seeds. This is our iird year. 

Order today—This offer will not appear again. 


F. B. MILLS SEED GROWER 
BOx 508 ROSE HILL, N.Y. 
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‘] Great Mail Order Houses, More 


LEGION POSTS 







Legion Posts everywhere 
are enthusiastic about 
the results they get 
from their WARD 
Sound System. Uses 
110-Volt light current 
for halls . . . 6-Volt 
battery for parades 
TIME PAYMENTS! 
Money-Back Guarantee! 
Write your name and 
address in the margin 
and mail to us with this 
advertisement for com- 
plete catalog. 


MONTGOMERY 
WARD & CO. 


Dept. FN-33, Chi , 1. 
than 600 Retail 


ADOPT ‘ 
WARD SOUND SYSTEMS! 
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0 You Want To Play Ball i 
runs SCO 
Engla 
(Continued from page 51) -_ 
and whi 
the victors. It’s almost as tame as bead A more exacting public is now patron- thrills of the game but do not prefer to § da: 
bag and mumble-the-peg. izing scientific football in increasing num- play it in regulation style, there is touch matches 
For a lively get-together team game bers. In 1939 football fans paid $3,000,000 football. The kids in my town are crazy - pla 
played on a small court, there is volley to see pro games, an increase of ten per about the game. As its name implies, it is § "™* ~ 
ball. Originally intended as a game for cent over 1938. Some 1,500,coo saw the a touch game—when the carrier of the and pas! 
middle aged men who could not indulge teams of the National Football League ball is touched he stops in his tracks as the farfi 
in a strenuous spcrt like basketball, it last season, and 81,cco witnessed the does a football player who is tackled. The is throw 
quickly found favor with the youngsters N. Y. Giants-College All-Star game in game can be developed into a fast-moving = a 
as well. Six or more players make a team, Chicago. It looks like the galloping ghost contest when the technique of team work ff 4? feet 
playing the ball over a net by the palm of of Red Grange has now regimented le- is applied, and it is speedy enough to pro- than the 
the hand. It was started by the Y. M. gions of players and spectators. vide an ample work-out. inch :* 
C, A. and is played best In the big money Codeball, a combination of golf and Lejune. 
by “Y” teams, who hold . 2 classification of pro foot- soccer, is taking like wildfire. It can be | 
dh national title. It is Heck Aint there no Yel’ ball, Whizzer White of played on a recreation field or on an in- — 
especially prescribed to M.Ps. the Pittsburgh Pirates door court; the ball, about the size of a dothes 
keep a fellow on his toes. drew a salary of $15,000 volley ball, is booted around the field senens . 
For the glamorous for a season of about ten into fourteen cone-shaped bowls. The per- kill as 
game we now know as weeks’ work, not count- son requiring the least number of kicks game te 
American football we ing the training period. wins the game. That the number of Gehrigs 
are indebted to a wide- It looks now as though groups of men, women and children who they’ve , 
awake English young- college football will be play the game continues to increase is ball dian 
ster named William left tointerested alumni, proof of its popularity. Codeball is nowa of tact | 
Webb Ellis, back in while those who ap- recognized competitive sport in the frequent. 
1823. Because of his preciate a more scien- United States. The originator is Dr § 4. paif- 
temerity and imagina- tific game will flock to William E. Code, chairman of the Code- What’ 
tion during a game of the professional games. ball Committee of the A. A. U. if they 2 
rugby, he caught the Either way, sons of Baseball enthusiasts, old and young, after the 
ball and ran it to the Legionnaires have a will enjoy the novel game of pin ball. The The enc 
goal. William’s team- great future in football, playing field is like that for baseball— 9 o.oo: 
mates were so mortified first for their alma using a smaller diamond or softball field. golf and | 
they apologized pro- mater and then for the The apparatus comprises a Lat, threenine B sq. 7 
fusely to the other team; almighty dollar before pins or indian clubs, and a ball. There are shout 16 
and the score was not allowed. Thus he they knuckle down to their life work. nine players on a side, corresponding to Persian | 
not only caused rugby to be improved, but Also springing from football is the baseball. A pin is placed on each point amy tea 
he gave football its start by laying the game of soccer, played best by the of the triangle marked out behind home dies wen 
groundwork for the great game we play Scotch and Irish. More or less forgotten plate. The pitcher delivers the ball with ry aa 
today. As simple as William’s deed now during the early days of football, in the an underhand throw, causing it to bounce The F 
seems to us, it must have caused a great past twenty years soccer has been steadily in an attempt to knock down one or more dine hi 
stir at the time, for a plaque was erected growing and by now is a recognized sport of the clubs. Should the pitcher succeed in best pok 
at Rugby College commemorating his at most of the eastern colleges and schools knocking over a pin, the batter is out; if there. T 
timely act. and of amateur and semi-pro teams. two pins are knocked down with one de- Amy a 
Football heroes are many every season, Knute Rockne gave his Notre Dame livery two players are out, and if the hemericas 
and its coaches are colorful. Screaming team a shock when he became displeased pitcher is skillful enough to knock over B ational 
headlines have flung the praises of Notre during a practice session—the team three in one delivery, he retires the side. dashing } 
Dame teams to the four corners of the lacked cohesion that day. “Soccer de- When a Legionnaire is asked to suggest the work 
earth. Great football names among the mands a high degree of team work; get a fast neighborhood game, there is hand Rogers u 
living and dead such as Camp, Stagg, the out and kick the ball around!” They did scrimmage. It can be played on a regula: § ;, the W 
Poes, Heston, Heffelfinger, Shevlin, Big —and by running to follow the ball for tion basketball court, or on a space of set from. 
Bill Edwards, Coy, Thorpe, Rockne and more than an hour, they got the point! similar size. As many as twenty playetS B under pi. 
Grange have achieved immortality in Contrary to football, the talk in soccer may take part as a team, although un- the game 
the great autumn sport. When “Brick” is of outstanding teams and not of in- necessary roughness may be eliminated he chuck! 
Muller sent a forward pass 70 yards, in dividual players. All of the big colleges by limiting the number of players to six Wom me 
1920, dopesters thumbed the record play the game, and in the memory of on a side. A volley ball is ideal for the game—y. 
books to find that Robinson, of St. Louis many old-timers the gallant teams of game. When the referee places the ball in polo capi 
University, sent a pass 87 yards in 1906, Haverford College that swept everything the center circle, the ~enter players will Westbury 
the first year forward passes were allowed. before them from 1904 to 1906, and again attempt to hit the ball with their open trious De 
The mightiest toe of all sent a punt 102 in ’10, 12, "15 and ’17, stand out. Yale, hands toward the goal. The ball may be Californi: 
yards—credited to Crayne, of Iowa, in Columbia, Harvard, Pennsylvania and blocked with the foot or any part of the playing t 
1934, with a near gale at his back. Princeton have figured among the cham- body. The team that succeeds in getting of wealtt 
Someone asked Alonzo Stagg where pions since then. Likewise, it was the fast it over the opponents’ goal line without & the indoc 
and when the game would stop, now that teams from Fall River, Massachusetts, fouling is entitled to two points. played ji 
a crowd of 100,000 at a game is no that fought to victory over the Chicago Cricket, by jove, is an English game they saw 
novelty, but even he did not know the Bricklayers in the industrial leagues dur- that has never made headway with riding te 
answer. A change in preference has come ing the past ten years. Rugby is still Americans, although many leading British sock the 
about recently and football seems to be “rugger”’ to the British, just as cricket is and colonial teams have played exhibition struck th 
graduating from college ranks to pro- a misunderstood pastime and a waste of games in the United States. Few Amete & ang pour 
fessional circles, as did baseball several time to Americans. cans know that eleven players comprise point for 
decades ago. For football enthusiasts who enjoy the a team, and each side has two innings; ae 
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they cannot be worked up to fever-heat After tennis, the three indoor racquet 
over the game. The score is reckoned by games that are dazzling to spectators 










uns scored by the batsmen, after a hit. and give their enthusiasts a lot of exer- 
England won the 1938 cricket cham- cise, running around and banging up, 
pionship by a record score of 903 runs, are squash tennis, racquets and squash 
and while previous games were limited to racquets. Tennis players like squash the 
four days of play, the rubber of test best because the same racquet is used, 
fer to matches between England and Australia although the ball is a soft rubber ball 
oma were played without time limit, and with covered with a string net. Squash rac- 
— time out for tea. It is the national game quets calls for a racquet with a longer 
e pe and pastime of the British at home and in handle and a small head, using a soft 
a the farflung colonies. Although the ball rubber ball that takes a lot of abuse but 
48 & i. thrown underhand, a certain English- is slower in its flight. Both games are 

} The man named Robert Percival tossed ene played in the same size small court. 
ae 422 feet, and that is only a few feet less Racquets, more of a highbrow game, is 
work than the baseball throw of 426 feet 912 played on a larger court, and the racquet 
be inches made by an American, Sheldon has a longer handle than in squash rac- 
! Lejune. quets, using a small ball (same size as 
and a golf ball) with a felt core, wound with 

in be ASEBALL’S fast young twin, softball, cord and covered with goat skin. 

1= has already outgrown its swaddling These racquet games are fast, and to 
“a dothes. It is a game that leading girls’ follow the ball by the eye is not easy. The 
: teams play with as much speed and four walls allow for ricochets and re- 























oe skill as the boys. Experts expect this bounds of the ball that keep it in fast 
7 game to turn up a few Ruths and motion. Then, too, a player frequently 
t Gehrigs from among the embryos when gets into the path of his opponent—and 
who they’ve extended their distance (the soft- that means a bang on the body (I’ve 
-> ball diamond is one-quarter smaller) just seen many a skinned nose) and often a 
= as fast quarter- and half-mile runners broken racquet. I knew one player who 
be frequently excel after stretching out to had to quit tournament competition 
oe the half-mile and mile. because of the cost of broken racquets GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. 
What’s it matter who started a game, during a season’s playing—he demanded Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
if they are not to be found in the fray the best racquet of balanced construc- Rectan Sree a tnt 

ung if after the smoke of battle clears away? _ tion, costing $8.50 each. He usually|] Name... 
The Bf The ancient Persians are given credit broke six to ten racquets during the 
all—- for starting polo, by taking hockey and season. 
ield. golf and playing it while riding on dashing 

nine & steeds. The time of the origin of polo is ITH the game of marbles coming 
> ar =F about 1600 B. C., when the hordes on the into the limelight in a big way, and 

g to Persian plains cheered the great fighting with a national championship crown 
ome army teams of that era. Then the Egyp- awarded to a youngster every year, little 

—_ tians went in for it and clashed with the girls are now developing a new technic in 

with Libyans. jacks—the game that is played with a 
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one who read a great deal as Whittlesey 
did, the theoretical arguments of social- 
ism seem irrefutable. He had no experi- 
ence of life and the world out of which to 
discover the difficulties of the socialist 
system, which are those of human nature 
and practical application. It is interesting 
to note that the poet Keats was also a 
kind of early socialist; so was T. E. 
Lawrence. 


T THE same time, Charley Whittlesey 
was no melancholy, hermit type. 
Very few intimates knew about the hikes, 
the birds or the poetry. Everybody liked 
him; he took a drink as often as the next 
man, sat up half the night in “bull- 
sessions.” Also he edited the literary 
magazine and was given the supreme 
honor of election to the senior society, 
“Gargoyle.” He liked people. If he called 
himself a socialist it was because he be- 
lieved that socialism would lead to a 
wider co-Gperation among people of all 
types. 

In the long run, this was to lead to his 
divorce from the socialist party. When he 
was graduated from Williams in 1905, 
however, it merely led him toward some 
more active career than the life of Green- 
wich Village cafés which so many other 
young socialists took up. Whittlesey went 
to Harvard Law School, took his degree, 
and entered practice in New York, in 
partnership with a college friend, John 
B. Pruyn. His most notable characteris- 
tic as a lawyer was his ability to demolish 
arguments. He was a “preparation 
lawyer”—could go over a case, pointing 
out all the weaknesses on both sides; had 
a keenly analytical mind and capacity 
for arriving at the exact truth, even when 
it hurt. He paid little attention to women, 
although he was no prude and went out 
occasionally ; he voted the socialist ticket, 
read enormously of books chiefly serious; 
was apparently fixed for life. 

Then, in 1914, the war broke out. 

In the beginning Whittlesey followed 
the sharply pacifist party line of the 
American socialists. Socialism’s promise 
to abolish war was, indeed, one reason 
why he had embraced that creed. His 
wide and deep reading in philosophy, 
history and economics had convinced 
him that war was morally and socially 
indefensible, and that no nation that 
really wanted to keep out of a war, ever 
got inte one. 

Yet he was not the type of pacifist who 
believes in obtaining peace by lying 
down and letting other people walk on 
your face, and this was what the program 
of the party seemed to him to amount to. 
With every step of their hostility to 
anything that might prepare the United 
States to resist unprovoked aggression, 
he became more irritated. Moreover, he 


To Flold It High 


(Continued from page 23) 


disapproved heartily of the party tactics 
at this time. Whittlesey was a firm be- 
liever in liberal democracy, in settling 
questions by discussion and the will of 
the majority. The wartime socialist 
methods of lending countenance to 
strikes and sabotage impressed him as a 
way of imposing opinions on the majority 
by force. This was, in effect, only another 
kind of war. One day, reading of some 
such performance, he flung down the 
paper, cried ‘‘To hell with that crowd!” 
and was out of the party. 

Keats the poet and T. E. Lawrence had 
made similar renunciations when they 
found the groups with which they were 
associated using methods they condemned 
in other hands. But both pitched right 
out of the life of their time. They gave up; 
lost interest in democracy and indeed, in 
people. 

But Charley Whittlesey continued to 
hold democracy dear; to believe that life 
was good, for other people as well as 
himself. The only thing he stopped be- 
lieving was that the socialist party could, 
or at any rate would, take humanity in 
the direction of a still better life. Now the 
kind of life around him, which he enjoyed 
and saw other people enjoying—this 
American democracy—was threatened by 
armed force. Whittlesey felt it the duty 
of everyone who valued the American 
way of life to help by demonstrating that 
whoever attacked it would have more to 
fear from us than we from them. He be- 
lieved that a man who held such opinions 
but was unwilling to back them up by 
action was a kind of parlor hero. This was 
how Charles W. Whittlesey, pacifist and 
ex-socialist, happened even before the 
United States entered the World War, to 
be one of the celebrated little band who 
led the preparedness movement of 1916 
by starting the very first Plattsburg camp. 


S A demonstration, it was insufficient. 
Germany began the unrestricted 
submarine campaign, and then came our 
declaration of war, the draft, and the 
second Plattsburg camp. There Whit- 
tlesey led the list of captains, and soon 
was at Camp Upton participating in the 
training of the 308th Infantry fresh from 
the sidewalks of New York. 

At Upton his record was rather pecu- 
liar. By other officers the commander of 
Headquarters Company was “respected 
and beloved more than any other man 
in the regiment,” says the regimental 
history. In the evening, “he would start 
telling one of his fool stories. Then he 
was about as military as Raymond 
Hitchcock and four times as funny.” 

The higher command also respected 
him—but found him independent, apt 
to make a fuss in cases where other officers 
would shrug their shoulders and do as 


they were told, but where his own deli- 
cate sense of right and wrong detected 
an injustice. The incident of the Liberty 
Loan bonds is a good example. A big 
drive was staged to get all the soldiers 
to buy bonds and Whittlesey was called 
in and urged to put pressure on the men. 
He flatly refused. “These men are doing 
enough,” he said. 

There was quite a nice little row about 
this behind closed doors; a row of which 
the men remained ignorant. To them he 
was a tough captain, with thick-lensed 
glasses and weak voice, a terrific hiker 
which gained him the name of “Galloping 
Charley”; a New England aristocrat, 
kindly but strict, less liked than looked 
up to. “We knew if he was bossing the 
job it would be done right,” says Sergeant 
Major Walter J. Baldwin. But it was 
also remarked that “the trouble with 
this regiment is that all the men come 
from above Chambers Street and all the 
officers from below it,”—meaning that 
the latter were Wall Street biggies who 
didn’t understand what the men were 
thinking about. It was not true of 
Whittlesey, although that knowledge 
dawned but gradually. 


IRST to appraise the long captain’s 
full worth was the 308th’s colonel, 
Nathan K. Averill, an old Regular with 
a strong jaw that meant discipline, but 
who sugar-coated it with a cheery jocosity 
that made him extremely well-liked. To 
him, almost immediately the regiment 
entered a quiet Lorraine sector, Whit- 
tlesey applied for permission to lead a 
raid against the German trenches. “Per- 
mission refused,” but when in July the 
77th went to that soon-nicknamed “hell- 
hole,” the Vesle, Whittlesey distinguished 
himself still further by preferring to sleep 
above ground rather than in a dugout. 
There, too, he soon won his spurs by 
his fondness for inserting Headquarters 
Company’s one-pounders into the hottest 
spots of the front line and personally 
seeing that they made it hotter for the 
Germans. He was promoted regimental 
operations officer, where he not only 
concocted and composed battle orders, 
but himself took them to the hot spots 
and explained them to others. Then took 
place the first of the mischances that 
were to result in the Lost Battalion 
episode. 

It was August 17th. The regiment had 
just advanced and was ordered to hold 
its line. Colonel Averill found part of 
that line exposed to heavy fire and asked 
permission to avoid useless casualties by 
a slight withdrawal. Whereupon the 
popular and efficient colonel was in- 
stantly relieved, and in his place came 
a recent Q. M. captain who could not 
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read a map and was later to do time in 
Fort Leavenworth. 

While the regiment was waiting for a 
new commander, Gene Houghton, the 
famous leader of the 307th, took over—a 
tough man, veteran of four years of war. 
It was by his nomination that Whittlesey 
was promoted major and given the first 
battalion—“‘the only man in the regiment 
who could tell me anything.” 

This very quality caused brushes with 
the new commander, of which the sharp- 
est occurred when the latter ordered 
Whittlesey to detail twenty men as 
runners from the first battalion although, 
having been in action, its men were dead 
tired and now in brigade reserve. Whit- 


tlesey told the Colonel that as he was 
under the Brigadier’s orders, the Colonel 
had no right to tell him what to do, and 
he would not obey. The Colonel shortly 
thereafter was removed. The new com- 
mander was Lieutenant Colonel Frederick 
E. Smith, a Regular of a different stamp. 

That was September 27th, second day 
of the Argonne drive, with the 308th 
on the extreme left, pushing through the 
forest itself which was drenched by con- 
tinual rains, with visibility bad. Whit- 
tlesey had the assault battalion; had gone 
forward that morning waving a pair of 
wire-cutters, which mightily heartened 
his men as a sign that their new major 
meant to lead them from in front. 


Bedrock American 
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a nation some Americans criticize today, 
and of the fact that they have a right to 
criticize freely and openly, a nation other 
peoples call wonderful—a country Ameri- 
cans are mighty glad to reach as they 
scurry home from other lands.” 

“IT saw a touching illustration of that,” 
contributed the man with the gray 


“THE AGE OF 


nd now let us indulge an 
A honest exultation in the con- 

viction of the benefit which 
the example of our country has 
produced and is likely to produce, 
on human freedom and human 
happiness. Let us endeavor to com- 
prehend in all 
its magnitude, 
and to feel in all 
its importance, 
the part as- 
signed to us in 
the great drama 
of human af- 
fairs. We are 
placed at the 
head of the sys- 
tem of repre- 
sentative and 
popular govern- 
ments. Thus far 
our example 
shows that such 
governments are 
compatible, not 
only with re- 
spectability and 
power, but with 
repose, with 
peace, with security of personal 
rights, with good laws, and a just 
administration. 

We are not propagandists. Wher- 
ever other systems are preferred, 
either as being thought better in 
themselves, or as better suited to 
existing condition, we leave the 
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mustache. “There was a white-haired 
woman in black who furnished it. She 
gazed, fascinated, at these faces of the 
leaders of America. I wondered what she 
was thinking. I watched her and saw tears 
come to her eyes. After a time she turned 
to a woman standing near. She said, ‘I 
never knew America could be so great’.”’ 


IMPROVEMENT” 


preference to be enjoyed. Our his- 
tory hitherto proves, however, that 
the popular form is practicable, 
and that with wisdom and knowl- 
edge men may govern themselves; 
and the duty incumbent on us is 
to preserve the consistency of this 
cheering exam- 
ple, and take 
eare that noth- 
ing may weaken 
its authority 
with the world. 
If, in our case, 
the representa- 
tive system ulti- 
mately fail, 
popular govern- 
ments must be 
pronounced im- 
possible, No 
combination 
of circum- 
stances more 
favorable to the 
experiment can 
ever be expect- 
ed to occur. The 
last hopes of 
mankind, there- 
fore, rest with us; and if it should 
be proclaimed that our example 
had become an argument against 
the experiment, the knell of pop- 
ular liberty would be sounded 
throughout the earth. 

These are incitements to duty, 
but they (Continued on page 56) 
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are not suggestions of doubt. 
Our history and our condition 
—all that is gone before us, 
and all that surrounds us—author- 
ize the belief that popular govern- 
ments though subject to occasional 
variations, perhaps not always for 
the better in form, may, yet, in 
their general character, be as dura- 
ble and permanent as other sys- 
tems. 

We know indeed that in this our 
country any other is impossible. 
The principle of free governments 
adheres to the American soil. It is 
bedded in it, immovable as its 
mountains. 

And let the sacred obligations 
which have devolved on this gene- 
ration, and on us, sink deep into 
our hearts. Those are daily drop- 
ping from among us who estab- 
lished our liberty and our govern- 
ment. The great trust now descends 
to new hands. Let us apply our- 


McKinley to Rowan to 


“Do you know when 
the next boat sails for Jamaica?” 
Thinking the query to be some 
whimsical test of his resourcefulness the 
younger man laughingly went to the pile 
of newspapers in the reading room and 
returned with the information that the 
British steamer Adirondack would leave 
New York for Kingston the following 
day. 

“Can you be on board?” inquired 
Wagner. 

Rowan looked at his superior for some 
inkling of what the joke might be, but 
there was no twinkle in the other’s eyes 
nor the slightest suggestion of a smile 
around his mouth. Whatever else it was, 
the subject at hand was obviously no 
joking matter. So Rowan said, “Yes sir, 
I can be on board.” 

“Good,” replied the colonel, and out- 
lined the President’s mission in as much 
detail as he could. “I can’t tell you where 
Garcia is nor how to find him,” con- 
tinued Wagner, “but I will put you in 
touch with some Cubans in Jamaica who 
can probably help. At any rate, be on that 
boat tomorrow; do the best you can and 
when you’ve done it, report here to me.” 

Rowan accepted this assignment 
with as much outward calm as he could 
muster but it is to be doubted that he 
gave to the remainder of his meal that 
justice which a relaxed mind and carefree 
spirit add to appetite. His knowledge of 
the Cuban situation, vicarious though 
it was, left him no illusions about the diffi- 
culty of the task that had been set him 


asked Rowan, 
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selves to that which is presented 
to us, as our appropriate object. 
We can win no laurels in a war for 
independence. Earlier and worthier 
hands have gathered them all. Nor 
are there places for us by the side 
of Solon and Alfred and other 
founders of States. Our fathers 
have filled them. But there re- 
mains to us a great duty of defense 
and preservation; and there is 
open to us also a noble pursuit, to 
which the spirit of the times 
strongly invites us. 


QO" proper business is improve- 
ment. Let our age be the age of 
improvement. In a day of peace let 
us advance the arts of peace and 
the works of peace. Let us develop 
the resources of our land, call 
forth its powers, build up its in- 
stitutions, promote all its great in- 
terests, and see whether we also 
in our day and generation may not 


(Continued from page 5) 


and he had an uncomfortable recollec- 
tion of what happened to Nathan Hale 
in the Revolution and Lieutenant Richey 
in the Mexican War when they attempted 
exactly similar enterprises. 

But he was on the Adirondack when she 
pulled away from her New York pier, 
uncomfortable in his civilian clothes 
and nervously guarding a letter of intro- 
duction to the junta of Cuban patriots ex- 
iled in Jamaica. Lest some slip of conver- 
sation or action betray him and his er- 
rand to his fellow passengers, Rowan 
kept determinedly to himself during the 
voyage and thankfully landed at his des- 
tination without mishap. Immediately 
he sought out the Cubans to whom he had 
been directed and had hardly made him- 
self known to them when he received a 
code cable from Washington: Join Garcia 
as soon as possible. Reporting these some- 
what redundant instructions to the head- 
quarters of the junta he was told that 
the United States’ formal declaration 
of war against Spain was probably a 
matter of hours only. 

Shortly thereafter a closed carriage 
appeared at the house where the Cubans 
held their secret meetings and one of the 
patriots solemnly informed Rowan, “It 
is time!’’ Silently the officer was hurried 
to the carriage; the door was slammed 
shut, and as if its closing had been a 
starting signal the team of horses flung 
themselves into their collars and shot 
off through the Kingston streets at a full 
gallop. Tossed about in his narrow quar- 
ters as he had seen marbles ricochet 


perform something worthy to be 
remembered. Let us cultivate a 
true spirit of union and harmony, 
In pursuing the great objects 
which our condition points out to 
us let us act under a settled con. 
viction, and an _ habitual feeling 
that these twenty-four States are 
one country. Let our conceptions 
be enlarged to the circles of our 
duties. Let us extend our ideas 
over the whole of the vast field in 
which we are called to act. Let our 
object be OUR COUNTRY, OUR 
WHOLE COUNTRY, AND NOTH. 
ING BUT OUR COUNTRY. And 
by the blessing of God, may that 
country itself become a vast and 
splendid monument, not of oppres 
sion and terror, but of wisdom, of 
peace and of liberty, upon which 
the world may gaze with admira. 
tion forever.—DaANieEL WEBSTER, at 
laying of cornerstone of Bunker 
Hill Monument, June 17, 1825. 


Garcta 


from spinning roulette wheels, Rowan 
could scarcely find breath enough to gasp 
an inquiry to the driver as to their desti- 
nation. But he might better have spared 
himself the effort, for the driver answered 
only by lashing his steeds to a faster pace. 

Through the city and then past the 
scattered houses that formed its suburbs 
flew the carriage, never slackening its 
mad career until it had covered the four 
miles that brought it to the edge of the 
jungle. As the driver checked his foam- 
lathered team he turned to the American 
and, for the first time spoke. “Change!” 
he remarked briefly, leaping to the ground 
and sprinting toward another carriage 
and team that was standing nearby. 
Rowan followed him as fast as his 
cramped muscles would permit, and had 
barely dropped onto the rear seat of this 
new equipage before it was racing madly 
through the valley of the Cobre River. 

Hour followed hour and mile followed 
mile as. the lieutenant and his silent 
companion banged and bumped their 
headlong way up and over the hills that 
form Jamaica’s backbone, and just as 
the sun was setting they came to the 
rusty tracks of a railroad and a hut 
that did duty as a station. Here they 
halted again, and while two Negroes 
ran from the bushes with a fresh span of 
horses another native tossed a fried 
chicken and two bottles of ale to Rowan 
and the driver. 

The two men made short work of this 
refreshment, but even before they had 
finished eating the new team was har- 
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nessed and pawing the ground, impatient 
to be off. Throwing aside his half-empty 
bottle the driver gathered up the reins, 
cracked his whip, and once more 
Rowan was hurtling forward on his 
mysterious journey. The sun sank behind 
the rim of hills and the warm, black night 
blotted out the passing landscape from 
the officer’s gaze as suddenly as if he had 
covered his eyes with his hand; from then 
on, he lost all sense of direction and of 
time. 

Fireflies traced their luminous wakes 
through the velvet darkness and oc- 
casionally an errant star would gleam for 
a moment through some unseen opening 
in the foliage that shrouded the road, but 
nothing else was visible and the only 
sounds were the creaking of the carriage 
and the tireless pounding of the eight 
hoofs that were pulling it. 


EN asudden whistle shrilled close at 
hand; the carriage skidded to a stop. 
A lantern flashed alongside, and peering 
out, the American looked into the dim 
faces of a group of armed men who were 
inspecting him and his vehicle with 
interest. Apparently they found every- 
thing to their satisfaction; one growled a 
command, the lantern was extinguished 
and the carriage rocked back on its 
springs as the panting horses renewed 
their gallop. This continued for what 
semed another hour, and then the 
driver swung his team up to the door of a 
small house, half-hidden in a maze of 
underbrush. “‘Here!” said the driver, and 
as Rowan alighted the door of the house 
was opened by a man who quickly pulled 
the officer inside. 

As his eyes became accustomed to the 
meagre light furnished by several candles, 
Rowan saw that he was in a sparsely 
funished room with half a dozen Cubans 
whom he recognized as members of the 
juta in Kingston, and who warmly 
greeted him. 

“You have made an excellent journey, 
sthor,” said one of them. “Seventy miles 
innine hours and with but two relays of 
horses—that is remarkable!” The chorus 
of assent to this was interrupted by the 
ettrance of another Cuban who seemed 
vaguely familiar to the American. He 
approached the lieutenant with out- 
stretched hand. 

“We have met before, sefor,” he 
smiled. “I was your driver today. I am 
Colonel Sabio of General Garcia’s staff, 
and we go together from here. We rest 
now for an hour.” 

Rowan lay down on a blanket and tried 
tosleep, but it seemed to him that he had 
barely closed his eyes when he was 
shaken into wakefulness and led outside 
by Sabio. “Follow closely,” whispered his 
companion and set off at a quick pace 
through a narrow jungle trail. Half an 
hour later another whistled signal halted 
the little procession of two, and a man 
stepped into the path before them. “All 
8 prepared,” he murmured. “We are 
teady to sail.” Under his escort, Rowan 
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and Sabio were guided out of the forest 
and across open fields to the water’s edge, 
a mile distant. 

In the ghostly light of the false dawn 
the lieutenant could dimly discern a 
fishing smack rocking at anchor a few 
rods off shore. Once more the guide 
whistled his signal, a light flashed an 
answer from the boat, and a sailor came 
to join the group on the sand. ““This bay 
is not deep here,” explained Sabio to 
Rowan, “and it is best if we let these two 
men carry us out to the boat.”” Swung up 
on the brawny backs of the natives the 
travelers quickly reached the vessel, and 
as they clambered over the rail the moor- 
ing was cast off and the little craft’s bow 
swung toward the inlet. Frowning head- 
lands cut off from the harbor whatever 
ocean breeze there might be, so the boat 
was laboriously rowed across the bay 
until open water was reached; there the 
sails were hoisted and at once were filled 
with the freshening wind that came with 
the rising sun. 

At the tiller sat Sabio, jubilant over the 
successful start of the expedition. “Cuba 
is there,” he grinned, pointing: to the 
north, “only a hundred miles away. We 
shall reach it easily.”” He added soberly, 
“Tf a lancha does not get us!” 

As Rowan knew, this was a very real 
and ever-present hazard of their trip, for 
the waters around Cuba were infested 
with Spain’s light-draft torpedo boats 
that were heavily armed and capable of 
great speed. And Sabio’s fears were soon 
proved well-founded, for out of the 
distant haze one of these /anchas sud- 
denly shot into view, rapidly bearing 
down on the sailing vessel. The American 
was dozing on the deck and was awakened 
by Sabio’s exclamation of warning. 

“Stay where you are, sefior! Be asleep; 
do not move!” 

With eyes shut but every nerve now on 
the alert, Rowan was only too content to 
stay where he was as the other craft came 
alongside and a gruff voice hailed the 
colonel. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Fishing,” laconically answered Sabio, 
calmly smoking at the helm. 

“Do you catch anything?” 


ABIO replied with a string of Castilian 

expletives to theeffect that if fishing had 
ever been any worse he, a poor fisherman 
with seven children to feed, had never 
experienced it. There was a general laugh 
at this, a bell jangled, and the sloop was 
left rocking in the wake of the other 
vessel as she sped off on further patrol. 
“What you Americanos call a narrow 
squeak, eh?” smiled Sabio to his com- 
panion. 

Nothing more disturbed their sail and 
by four o’clock that afternoon the blue 
silhouettes of the Cuban mountains were 
raising themselves over the horizon. 
Fearing that additional /anchas might be 
lurking near the coast line, Sabio kept 
his boat well off shore until night had 
fallen; then he (Continued on page 58) 
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McKinley to ‘Rowan to Garcia 


tacked her closer to land and at mid- 
night slipped around Cape Cruz, where 
a lee shore permitted the sails to be 
lowered safely. All hands poled the craft 
into a small bay and there they anchored 
for the rest of the night. 

At daybreak a group of Cuban com- 
patriots came down to the shore—how 
they had learned so quickly of his arrival 
was always a mystery 
to Rowan—and 
warmly welcomedhim; 
by an odd coincidence 
his coming had oc- 
curred on the very 
day, April 25, that the 
United States officially 
opened hostilities 
against Spain. The 
fishing boat was hauled 
for a short distance up 
an estuary and camou- 
flaged with bushes, and 
then the entire party 
started a march inland 
in single file. 

By this time the sun 
had fully risen and the 
tropic heat flowed over 
the marchers in con- 
tinuous waves of sticky 
moisture that the 
close-tangled and 
steaming underbrush 
intensified. Rowan, 
unused to such conditions, soon became 
faint with thirst and as no one had re- 
membered to bring along any water, a 
short halt was necessitated while some 
cocoanuts were broached for their milk. 
Revived, the lieutenant was able to 
resume the journey, and after trudging a 
few miles further the little column entered 
a more open and cooler area of the forest. 

Here progress was faster until the 
leading guide suddenly held up a warning 
hand. “‘Quidado!” he hissed and dropped 
to the ground, a move which his followers 
were quick to emulate. And they were 
none too soon, for even as they flattened 
themselves against the moist moss of the 
trail there came to their startled ears the 
jingle of bridle chains and the creak of 
saddle leather that announced the near 
approach of a body of horsemen. Into a 
patch of sunlight not fifty feet away from 
the cowering Cubans and their equally 
prostrate American companion there 
abruptly rode a file of mounted men 
whose drill uniforms and gayly-cockaded 
hats marked them as Spanish troopers on 
patrol! 

For one awful moment the envoys 
to Garcia felt themselves looking down 
the business ends of Mauser carbines, but 
the cavalrymen wheeled off on another 
path and the danger was over as quickly 
as it had begun. Scrambling to their feet, 
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(Continued from page 57) 


the trembling band of insurgents hastily 


took up their march once more, and con- 


tinued it untroubled for the rest of the 
day. Occasionally they would come upon 
caches of baked sweet potatoes that 
apparently had been prepared for their 
use and these, with the omnipresent co- 
coanut milk, constituted their only fare. 

Tired as they were when they finally 
bivouacked for the 
night, the travelers 
were not to be per- 
mitted an undisturbed 
No sooner had 
they rolled themselves 
in their blankets than 
a suspicious noise 
among the bushes 
caused one of the 
natives to make an 
investigation; slipping 
silently into the jungle, 
he soon reappeared 
herding before him a 
couple of Spanish sol- 
diers he had discov- 
ered lurking there. 

These unexpected 
visitors protested 
volubly that they were 
deserters from the 
Spanish army and 
were desirous of lead- 
ing Rowan’s convoy 
to the Cuban field 
headquarters, but the American officer 
was suspicious oftheir altruism. He voiced 
his opinions to Sabio and the colonel 
promptly posted guards to patrol the 
camp until morning. It was one of the 
wisest moves he ever made, for several 
hours later a sentry surprised the “‘de- 
serters” sneaking up with drawn knives 
on the sleeping forms of Rowan and 
Sabio. 

Acting on the old shoot-first-and-ask- 
questions-afterward theory the guard 
instantly drilled one Spaniard through 
the head with a bullet, as the other 
desperado sprang on the defenseless 
American. Rowan, stupefied with sleep, 
was completely helpless as he fumbled 
fruitlessly for his pistol; in the ultimate 
nick of time another sentry rushed up 
and with his machete took a full arm 
swing at the lieutenant’s assailant. 
Sliced practically in two, the would-be 
murderer fell harmlessly across Rowan 
and once again the expedition was saved. 

There was no more sleep for anyone 
after that, and when day broke the sorely- 
tried nerves of the campers received still 
another rude shock in the person of a 
tattered individual who unexpectedly 
sprang from the jungle into their midst. 
His unanticipated entrance came near 
making him the target of an impromptu 
fusillade, but before any triggers were 


useta 


pulled he was able to identify himself asa 
junta courier with the latest bulletin on 
Garcia’s secret rendezvous. This was now 
reported to be at Bayamo, distant more 
than two days’ journey by horse, so 
camp was not broken until the needed 
ponies could be rushed to it, six hours 
later. When everyone was mounted, the 
advance proceeded more swiftly, the 
cavalcade jogging for interminable miles 
through the unchanging jungle scenery, 

By the little calendar on which Rowan 
marked off the passing days of his trip it 
was April 29th when he and his com- 
panions trotted into an open glade and 
came upon a body of two hundred Cuban 
horsemen who were apparently expecting 
them. The leader introduced himself as 
General Rios, sent from Garcia to bea 
personal escort to the American for the 
rest of the journey to Bayamo. “Time is 
short,” explained the general, “and it 
will be necessary for us to leave the trails 
and cut directly through the jungle.” 
At his command his troopers fell upon 
the tangled vines and trees with their 
machetes and a fresh path rolled open 
before the column as it pressed on. 

Sunset of the next day brought the 
riders to the banks of the Rio Buey, and 
General Rios announced that Bayamo 
and Garcia were just across the stream. 
Camp was made here for the night and 
early the following morning the new- 
comers splashed their way through the 
shallow water and cantered into the little 
settlement where Cuba’s insurgent leader 
had his headquarters. 

Arriving before the building in which 
Garcia was living Rios halted the horse- 
men in line, dismounted them and stood 
them at attention as Sabio went forward 
to announce to his chief the safe arrival of 
the eagerly awaited envoy from the 
United States. He was gone for what 
seemed an unaccountably long time and 
Rowan began to wonder if now, at the 
last moment, some cog had slipped some- 
where in the carefully organized ma- 
chinery of his mission and his trip was to 
be all for nothing; had he known the real 
cause of Sabio’s delay, the lieutenant 
would have started worrying all over 
again. 

For Rowan’s credentials from the 
Kingston junta referred to the officer as @ 
“man of confidence;”’ Garcia’s imperfect 
knowledge of American idioms confused 
this laudatory description with the more 
uncomplimentary term of “confidence 
man,” and the general promptly and 
flatly refused to have anything to do with 
such a shady character! But Sabio’s 
frantic explanations finally proving equal 
to the emergency, Garcia permitted him- 
self to be escorted from the house and 
Rowan found himself face to face with 
the object of his perilous trip. 
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As he walked towards the Cuban 
leader, the lieutenant saw a tall and 
handsome man with a white mustache 
and goatee, whose distinguished military 
bearing was instantly apparent despite a 
rumpled and ill fitting linen uniform and 
dusty boots. The piercing eyes of a zealot 
burned beneath shaggy brows; midway 
between them was the deep scar of a 
bullet wound where the old gentleman 
hed once tried to shoot himself while he 
was a Spanish prisoner. His captors had 
been wont to refer laughingly to this as 
proof of the inefficiency of Cuban marks- 
manship, but most of those scoffers lived 
to rue the day that the general’s shot of 
self destruction had missed its mark. 














EADING the way to some chairs under 
a palm tree, Garcia sat Rowan beside 
him and questioned him about his mis- 
sion. The general listened attentively to 
the younger man, gave him some of the 
facts and figures he desired, and then said 
that he would select some of his staff to 
return to the States with Rowan and 
render to the War Department complete 
reports on all phases of the Cuban situ- 
ation. He looked around the circle of 
officers: “General Collaz and General 
Hernandez and Doctor Vieta, you will 
accompany e/ teniente Rowan. You will 
take three men to assist you.”’ The officers 
saluted and Garcia turned to Rowan. 
“You can leave tonight?” 

It seemed to the weary subaltern that 
ever since he had accepted Colonel 
Wagner’s luncheon invitation in Wash- 
ington he had done nothing but accede 
to implausible demands of his superiors, 
but this was no time to argue the matter, 
so he too saluted, and withdrew to com- 
plete his arrangements for the trip home. 
These were not elaborate and consisted 
wholly of eating supper at five o'clock, 
shaking hands with General Garcia, and 
falling in line with his new convoy as it 
started northward across the island to 
the little coastal port of Manati. 

Despite a raging tropical storm, Rowan 
and the others arrived safe though moist 
on the shore of Manati Harbor the next 
day, and found waiting them a tiny sail- 
boat that even to the army man’s un- 
nautical eye seemed better fitted to 
almost any purpose than that of ferrying 
passengers to the United States. Her hull, 
spars and rigging were old and worn, her 
sails were of gunny sacking, and when 
the prospective voyagers ventured aboard 
her they discovered they were too many 
for the craft’s rather limited carrying 
capacity. 

Doctor Vieta thereupon withdrew— 
one can imagine his action as being not 
entirely untinged with relief—and the 
remainder of the party sat down to 
await the abatement of the wind and 
rain. By nightfall the weather calmed 
and a thick fog settled over the harbor; 
taking advantage of this, everyone 
grabbed an oar and rowed the frail vessel 
silently past the forts that guarded the 
harbor’s mouth as the Spanish watchmen 
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on the ramparts were calling, “Eleven 


o’clock and all’s well!” 

Once beyond the safety of the calm 
bay the little craft received the full 
attention of the seas tumbling in from 
the Great Bahama Banks; one enormous 
wave caught her amidships and for 
several frantic minutes it required con- 
tinuous bailing by crew and passengers 
to keep afloat. This danger passed, the 
brazen blaze of the morning sun found 
the voyagers still on top of the water, 
scudding swiftly on their course before a 
favoring breeze; but their joy at this 
happy circumstance was short lived—out 
of the distance and racing directly toward 
them across the seascape loomed the 
smoking funnels and menacing super- 
structures of a line of battleships! 

Rowan looked despairingly at his com- 
panions, who gazed apathetically at the 
approaching armada and shrugged their 
shoulders with the proverbial fatalism of 
their race. After ail, if the good God 
willed that the success of their venture 
should be denied them at the last moment 
by this unforeseen encounter with an 
enemy fleet, what could they do? 

And then the plunging hulls sheered 
off to the west and as they rolled and 
ploughed their way out of sight the 
agonized watchers in the clumsy little 
fishing vessel smack cheered and wept at 
this miraculous eleventh-hour delivery 
from certain failure to their cause and 
equally certain death to themselves. As a 
matter of fact, far from being a Spanish 
squadron, the men-o’-war were actually 
Admiral Sampson’s United States fleet 
on their way to bombard San Juan del 
Puerto Rico. 


OR forty-eight hours the hardy little 

band wallowed across a seemingly 
endless expanse of tossing blue waves. 
Their cramped quarters offered no oppor- 
tunity for escape from the fatigue that 
made sleep impossible and wakefulness a 
torture, and their rations of water and 
boiled beef began to run alarmingly low. 
Then, early on May 7th, a spot of land 
haze appeared dead ahead and by ten 
o’clock the keel of their battered boat 
was scraping on the sandy beach of 
Curly Keys on the southernmost tip of 
the Andros Islands. 

Hastily canvassing the local water 
front for more dependable transportation 
to the mainland, they found a sponging 
schooner ready to sail for Key West and 
at once signed on heras supercargoes. 
The schooner’s next port of call was New 
Providence, distant a hundred and fifty 
miles north; but when she arrived there 
the entire ship’s company was instantly 
impounded in a smallpox quarantine! 

But Rowan and the Cuban officers had 
not overcome all their previous difficulties 
to be thwarted now by a mere smallpox 
quarantine, and by May 11th they had 
been able to argue, plead, threaten, cajole 
and buy their way to freedom and pas- 
sage on another schooner bound directly 
for Florida. (Continued on page 60) 
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McKinley to Rowan to Garcia 


(Continued from page 59) 


Everything pointed to a speedy and 
happy ending to their travels but Fate 
was not entirely done with them; no 
sooner had their ship left New Providence 
astern when the wind began to drop. 
By the time they could glimpse the 
Florida coastline dim in the distance they 
were completely becalmed. All day they 
lay tantalizingly motionless under a 
scorching sun, but when the moon rose it 
brought a breeze with it and on the 
morning of May 13th they bowled tri- 
umphantly into the harbor of Key West. 
Leaping ashore they caught the next 
train for Washington. President Mc- 
Kinley’s message to Garcia had been 
delivered, and the messenger had re- 
turned with the receipt one month to the 
day after he left on his errand. 
Lieutenant Rowan was at once pro- 
moted to a captaincy; later General Miles 
recommended his advancement to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel of Volunteers, 
which action McKinley approved with 


the personal endorsement to Rowan that 
“‘you have performed a very brave deed.” 
Rowan returned to Cuba to participate 
in the campaign there, where he risked 
Olympian lightnings by boldly asserting 
that the idolized Rough Riders were “a 
bunch of publicity hounds;”’ he then 
went on to service in the Philippines and 
won a Silver Star citation for his valor in 
the attack on Sudlon Mountain. Ten 
years after that, ill health forced Rowan 
to retire from the Army with the perma- 
nent rank of major, and the courtesy 
title of “Colonel.” 

Meanwhile Garcia had visited this 
country to pay a call on President Mc- 
Kinley. En route he stopped off in New 
York to greet his former courier once 
again and to apologize for sending him 
away so abruptly after their first meeting 
at Bayamo; in Washington he was to die 
of a sudden heart attack and be laid to 
rest in Arlington Cemetery. 

Soon after the institution of the Dis- 


tinguished Service Cross as the Army’s 
highest award for exceptional courage 
“in line of duty,” Rowan was nominated 
as a worthy candidate for the decoration, 
The War Department was agreeable to 
the idea but could find in their official 
dossiers neither record of nor reference to 
the former lieutenant’s gallant exploit on 
which to base favorable action! At the 
special request of the Secretary of War, 
Rowan himself reluctantly wrote out the 
required report and on August 22, 1922, 
the valiant old soldier stood at attention 
before the Presidio garrison in San Fran- 
cisco, while there was pinned to his 
breast his country’s belated symbol of 
appreciation for what he had risked his 
life to do for her. 

Since then Colonel Rowan has spent 
his retirement in the study of military 
history; it is to be doubted if he will ever 
read a brighter page than that con- 
tributed by his own shining devotion 
to duty. 


Our Hope and Pride 


for the fourth consecutive year. It es- 
tablished the highest playing record and 
won the Connecticut state sponsored 
championship at the Department Con- 
vention competition of The American 
Legion, and it has won firsts in two other 
competitions.” All good, to say nothing 
of the honors won at the New York 
World’s Fair, where the Greenwich Corps 
was acclaimed National Senior Cham- 
pions. 

“Organized late in 1935,” says Legion- 
naire William H. Nedley, the Corps’ 
Business Manager, “this outfit has never 
been beaten in competition for playing. 
It has won nine championships and more 
than three hundred first prize trophies 
since its organization. Much of the credit 
is due to the musical directors under 
which the corps has trained—first Joseph 
Quinlan; then, on his retirement, our 
present director, Robert LeJeune, a for- 
mer U. S. Navy bandmaster, took over 
the assignment. 

The Corps has fifty playing members, 
a color guard, a high-scoring drum major, 
Elmer Meilinggaard, and cracker-jack, 
twelve-year-old Marie Schulze as major- 
ette, whose slick baton-twirling has won 
a long list of victories.” 


Movie H istory 


q UR Post is one of the few, we be- 

lieve, that keeps a movie record of 
its activities,” says William J. Boyle, 
Publicity Officer of Bay Ridge Post, 


(Continued from page 33) 


Brooklyn, New York. “Dating back 
through the years, and Bay Ridge Post 
was organized in the summer of 1910, 
movies have been taken of all the parades, 
events and festivities in which the Post 
has engaged. Once each year these pic- 
tures are taken out of the archives and 
are shown to the membership by the Post 
Historian.” 

At the next showing, there will be an 
important event added to the 1939 
record—the dedication of the Post’s 
new, three-story home—a home erected 
with the announced intention of making 
it the shrine of Americanism in Bay 
Ridge. This Post also takes pride in the 
fact that it has the largest Norwegian 
membership of any Post in the Depart- 
ment of New York, and that members of 
the Post were called upon to serve as a 
guard of honor to the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Norway at the time of their 
visit to Brooklyn Jast summer. 


Six Repeaters 


AYWOOD (New Jersey) Post does 

a good job of picking when the an- 
nual election time rolls around—so good 
that six of their Commanders have been 
elected to succeed themselves, so that is 
why the Post in twenty-one years of ser- 
vice has only twelve Past Commanders. 
Commander R. W. Freimuth is serving 
his second term, and though he has put 
in one full term will not really be a Past 
until next fall. 


The Pasts shown in the picture on 
another page are scrambled as to years 
of service, but are all active in Legion 
work. Standing, left to right, they are 
Silas C. Ogden, Russell M. Pike, Walter 
Green, William Sinniger, Henry Hess, 
Henry Carlson, Henry Van der Vliet. 
Seated, William Schlossareck, Alexander 
Erdodi, Rudolph W. Freimuth, Eugene 
Kealy, George L. Dillingham, and Ru- 
dolph W. Weidlich. 


County-Wide Patrol 


AYFIELD (Kentucky) Post is the 

first to report the organization and 
maintenance of a county-wide schoolboy 
patrol operated under Legion sponsor- 
ship. 

There may be earlier county patrols 
but, if so, they have not been reported 
to the Step Keeper. The Graves County 
Patrol, fully equipped with caps, belts 
and badges supplied by Mayfield Post, is 
under the direction of W. E. Shelton, 
Jr., Chairman of the Legion’s District 
Safety Committee. It began the school 
year with fifty-two regular patrol boys 
and a reserve of twenty-six alternates. 

An impressive ceremony at the May- 
field High School marked the induction 
of the patrol into active duty, when the 
oath was administered by Sergeant “Biff” 
Carr, active Legionnaire, who is educa- 
tional director for safety for the Ken 
tucky Highway Patrol. The ceremony 
of induction was attended by many pat- 
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Maywood (New Jersey) Post likes its Commanders so well that six have 
served two terms each, and the Present Commander is on his second term. 
But all are active in this hundred percent Post 





ents, city, county and school officials, checked through his membership cards 
highway patrolmen and Legion officials. recently. 

He was surprised to find that the cards 

Neewollah for 1938 and 1939 bear exactly the same 

number—A 160,643. No shenanigans, he 

E Dalles (Oregon) Post has a big says, they’re run of mill, just as the 


idea in its annual Neewollah parade Adjutant handed them out . . . At the 
and party for the children in its city. The beginning of the school term Rochester 
aflair is held on each Hallowe’en—the (New Hampshire) Post presented an 


name is simply Hallowe’en spelled back- American flag to the new Spaulding High 
ward—when tempting prizes are offered School in its city. Appropriate flag-raising 
and there is always a capacity crowd to ceremonies were held at the time of pre- 


se the show. Chairman R. D. Miles _ sentation under the direction of Post 
reports that the eighth Neewollah held Commander Forrest Davis . . . Burke- 
on last Hallowe’en was most successful. O’Malley Post, South Chicago, Illinois, 
The local newspaper reported fewer has four brothers on its membership roll 
soaped windows, deflated tires and —William, Henry, Christ and Matt 
missing garden gates. Baadsgaard. The parents of the four 

Legionnaires, Mr. and Mrs. Olof Baads- 
Shrapnel gaard, celebrated their fifty-eighth wed- 


ding anniversary on November 15th... 
RS. COLLETTE BEECHER Another pair of brothers. Adjutant 
VINSONHALER, Post Historian, George Kirtley, of George F. McBane 


reports the organization of Jane Delano Post, East Palestine, Ohio, writes that 
Post, Honolulu, composed entirely of on October 14th his Post installed F. A. 
nurses and yeomanettes. This baby Post Gibson as Post Commander. At about 
in the Department of Hawaii starts off the same time Commander Gibson’s 
with an enrollment of twenty-four mem- brother, Robert Gibson, was installed as 
bers; its first commander is Miss Laura Commander of Midland (Pennsylvania) 
S. Hooker. . .. Legionnaire Oscar Ruble, Post. 

of Proviso Post, Bellwood, Illinois, Boyp B. STUuTLER 
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J. W. Scutarkser, Winner (South Dakota) Post. 

Water Travis, Rapid City Post, Rapid City, South Dakota. 
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L. A. Merwtiat, Chesterfield Post, Chicago, Illinois. 

Josern B. Pearman, Le Roy S. Mead Post, Closter, New Jersey. 
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HARD OF HEARING? 


impacted wax, plugging up ear canals and pressing on 
ear arume, is one of the common causes of ‘PARTIAL TEM- 
EAFNESS, BUZZING AND RINGING IN EARS, 
CLOGGED OFEELING IN EARS AND DIZZINESS. To soften, 
loosen and remove this wax and thus get quick relief from 
symptoms caused by hardened wax, use OROTUNE in your 
ears according to directions in the package. It's amazing 
how much better you feel, how CLEARLY and DISTINCTLY 
you hear again when hard wax is out. OROTUNE is safe, 
painless. SEND NO MONEY. Pay postman $1 plus postage. 
Send mony with og my pay postage. Warvin Co., 
sé w. » Dept. 14, New York. 
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ARE YOU BUYING 
A NEW CAR? 


33.649 Legionnaires are in the auto- 
motive business. 

12.490 operate Auto Sales and Service 
Agencies. 

13,516 own and operate Garages and 
an additional 6,581 Gasoline Filling 
Stations. The other 1,062 are whole- 
salers. 

You can buy your new car, as well as 
gas and oil for it, from a Legionnaire 
—and that goes for a host of other 
businesses. 

Always look up the American Legion 
dealer when you buy. 

It's good business for you and for him to 


BUY 
AMERICAN LEGION 
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a very fine letter from Major General 
Mason M. Patrick commending the 
officers and men for the remarkable pro- 
duction records which were hung up. 
Frequently we double-cut the rated 
capacity of our double saw mill. Much 
credit must be given Captains Kelley and 
Thompson, Lieutenants Davison, Mc- 
Cully and a number of others, Master 
Engineer Carl Dodte, who could prob- 
ably produce more logs than anyone I 
ever saw in the Army or in civil life, Mas- 
ter Engineer Nielsen, who was our me- 
chanic, Lieutenants Le Deau and Rest- 
vedt, and many others whose names I 
do not recall at this time. 

“The other photograph I am sending 
shows how the heavy oak logs were 
handled. In exchange for the use of the 
two pairs of large wheels, I kept the 
French factory manager in gasoline for 
his cigarette lighter, which was a good 
trade for Uncle Sam. As I recall the men, 
the teamster at the far left is Gates, Van 
Buskirk is the man in the short-sleeved 
shirt with his back to the camera, with 
Carl Dodte, the big man just in front of 
him; the man in back of the log adjusting 
it is Rhodes and the man to the right of 
the teamster is probably Geisinger. Can 
any of the old company tell me if I’m 
right or wrong?” 


PORTS in war? Of course. We read 

not so long ago that a request had 
come from the French army for eight 
thousand footballs for the use of the 
men manning the Maginot line—some- 
thing to occupy their time during the 
stalemate that exists on the French-Ger- 
man border. And sports of all sorts were 
on the training programs in camps in 
this country, in training areas overseas 
and even in the reserve towns of troops 
occupying quiet sectors. Special stress 
was put on sports after the Armistice 
to keep up morale and to help expend 
some of the energies of the soldiers after 
the fighting stopped. 

Now that the basketball season is in 
full swing, we’re glad to show a picture 
sent to us by Lewis H. Foster of 25 East 
Scribner Avenue, DuBois, Pennsylvania, 
who reports that he was a corporal in 
the 4th Company, 3d Air Service, and 
“proud of it!’ It’s your story, Comrade 
Foster: 

“Here’s a picture that I have had for 
something like twenty years and I 
thought the Then and Now Gang might 
like to see it. It shows the basketball team 
that represented the Air Service Produc- 
tion Center No. 2 at Romorantin, France, 
and claimed the championship of the 
S. O. S. As I recall, some of the team’s 
victims were Issoudun, Giévres, an artil- 
lery team of Clamecy, an engineer team 
of Nevers, and several others. 





“Shortly after November 11, 1918, 
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when the big sports programs were 
started, there came a request for tryouts 
for a Post basketball team at Romoran- 
tin and out of the resultant scramble the 
group shown emerged. The lucky athletes 
were assigned to special duty which con- 
sisted entirely of one hour’s basketball 
practice each day and as the balloon shed 
that housed our court was directly across 
the road from the 4th Company, I could 
sleep until ten each morning while the 
rest of the company went out and kept 
the country safe. 

“Here is the line-up in the picture, as 
far as I can remember names and outfits: 
Front row, left to right: A. J. Milligan, 
outfit unknown; member of a Balloon 
outfit, cannot recall name; H. G. MclIn- 
tosh, outfit unknown; L. H. Foster (my- 
self), 4th Company, 3d Air Service; G. 
S. Arnstad and J. L. Bustard, outfits 
not recalled. Back row, left to right: 
Captain Powers, 6th Company, Air Ser- 
vice, a swell guy; G. E. Holmes and L. E. 
Ash, outfits unknown; Del Brisbin, a 
Marine, probably 5th Regiment; W. M. 
Nelson, outfit not recalled, and a lieu- 
tenant of the ro1st Balloon Company 
whose name I cannot remember. 

“Would like awfully much to hear 
from any of the team members, to learn 
the names of the two I’ve forgotten, and 
from any others in the old 4th Company. 
Kid Pichard from Boston was a member 
of our company. He’s the man who lost 
the featherweight championship to the 
mailman in the Paris finals. Every Friday 
night at the Y we used to see Gene Tan- 
ney and a lad by the name of Morrow 
fight—and all free! 

“Trust that my old pals in the Roches- 
ter Engineer Club will see this and think 
that I’ve become a second Heinie Clune— 


9? 


our Stars and Stripes contributor! 


ABIES, just babies! Somehow that 

phrase has a reminiscent sound—but 

you old vets might ask, what is it doing 

in these columns that are devoted to war- 

time experiences. Well, let’s take a look 
and see. 

In the issue for March, 1939, we used 
a picture submitted by Legionnaire 
Walter W. Williams of Tampa, Florida, 
showing three women workers and a 
young girl in a Red Cross hut in Paris— 
and the question was asked: ‘Was the 
little girl the youngest American in 
France during the war?” Shortly after 
that issue was in the readers’ hands, a 
letter came from W. C. McCullough of 
Isleta, Ohio, member of Thomas C. 
Montgomery Post in Newcomerstown, in 
which he said: 

“Just finished the story sent by 
Williams, ex-Navy man, regarding the 
youngest American in France during the 
War. 

“As a hospital corpsman at U. S. 
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Does anyone challenge the claim that the above team 
representing Air Service Production Center No. 2 
held the basketball championship of the S. O. S.? 


Naval Base Hospital No. 5, located at 
Brest, I remember a child being born to 
American parents in the hospital during 
1918. Perhaps some of my buddies could 
give more facts on the above, but at least 
my statement is true. The father was 
either an Army or Marine officer.” 

Well, we started to do a little sleuthing. 
A letter to the Office of Naval Records 
and Library in Washington, D. C., 
brought a response to the effect that “we 
have searched our records, particularly 
those of the Hospital No. 5, but could 
find no record of a child having been born 
there.” 

Then came a second letter from 
McCullough in which he stated he had 
received a letter from a wartime comrade, 
Walter Gorsline of Montello, Wisconsin, 
who reported: “In 1918 the American 
Consul’s wife of Brest, France, was at the 
hospital for child-birth. I do not remem- 
ber if it was a boy or girl. A man by the 
name of Mossberger was on duty in 
S. 0. Q. (Sick Officers Quarters) at the 
time. He lived in Portland, Oregon. 
Sorry I do not know his address, as he 
could give you all the dope. You must 
remember him.” 

Next in order, McCullough received a 
letter from an ex-member of Hospital No. 
5's staff, Joseph Hines of Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania. Here is part of it: “I think 
you are wrong about the Army officer’s 
wife. As I recall it, the child was born to 
the wife of the American Consul. I would 
Suggest that you write to Guy Quick for 
more definite information. He was in the 
office and in a position to get all the in- 
formation at first hand. Further I believe 
the Consul’s home was ir a Philadelphia 
suburb and if Guy doesn’t have all the 
dope, he can contact some of our nurses 
(he acted as secretary of our last reunion), 
who will probably know. Would also 
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suggest that, as the child would now be 
about twenty-one, if living, you ask Guy 
to secure up-to-date information, and a 
picture, if possible.”” McCullough wrote 
to Guy Quick, but Guy hasn’t responded. 

Then a second letter from the Office of 
Naval Records and Library: 

“We have ascertained that a Mr. 
Sample B. Forbus was the American 
Consul at Brest, France, during the latter 
part of the war. 

“The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
advised us their records show that a Mrs. 
Elizabeth Forbus was admitted to Base 
Hospital No. 5, as a supernumerary 
sometime during the month of August, 
1918, where she remained for fifteen days. 
Their records do not indicate that a child 
was born at this time. 

“The name of ‘Mossberger,’ referred to 
by Mr. William C. McCullough . . . could 
not be found in the personnel files of the 
Department. There was, however, a John 
Robert Maltsberger. 

We wrote to Comrade Maltsberger at 
the address furnished to us and learned 
that he had died on March 31, 1931. 

McCullough’s story was thus partly 
confirmed from official records, but not 
entirely. We dropped the trail—but we 
would like to know if the baby part of the 
story is correct. If there is a young Miss 
or Mr. Forbus who can claim the distinc- 
tion of having been born in a Navy 
hospital in France during the war, we 
would like to have a picture of her or 
him—and some more information. 


AT was “then.” To take care of 

the rest of the phrase, “now,” we 
have a letter written this past Armistice 
Day by Ralph W. Carr of West Lebanon, 
New Hampshire. Carr is a gardener at the 
U. S. Veterans Facility in White River 
Junction, Ver- (Continued on page 64) 
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KEEPING AMERICA 
AMERICAN! 


We have put in digest-size book- 
let, articles and editorials pertain- 
ing to Americanism that have ap- 
peared in The American Legion 
Magazine during 1939. 


These articles, by prominent writ- 
ers, are informative and interest- 
ing. You will find them helpful in 
constructive thinking on subjects 
of general interest being discussed 
at this time. 


A copy of “Keeping America 
American” is yours for the asking. 
Address: 


FRED. L. MAGUIRE 
Advertising Director 
The American Legion Magazine 
15 West 48 St. New York, N. Y. 
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mont, and is a member of Hartford 
(Vermont) Post of the Legion. And Carr 
says: 

“T am enclosing a clipping from the 
Concord (New Hampshire) Monitor con- 
firming our first baby case. I say ‘our’ 
because every employe of the hospital 
feels very proud of having had this baby 
born in a Veterans Administration hos- 
pital, and further of having the honor of 
being the first Veterans hospital to take 
care of a maternity case. 

“Everyone got a big kick out of it and 
some of the ambulant patients went 
around to their comrades looking under 
pillows and beds to see if everything was 
O. K.—especially to those patients with 
enlarged waist-lines.”’ 

We can’t reprint the entire clipping, 
under dateline of November 8, but the 
story is substantially this: 

The veteran-sponsored baby, then 
about ten-weeks old, is Cynthia Ann 
Lawton, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Lawton of North Hardland, a 
village nearby the hospital. The ex- 
pectant mother was being rushed to the 
hospital in Hanover, New Hampshire, by 
auto, with her husband at the wheel and 
her mother accompanying them. To pick 
up the newspaper story: 


But the stork was insistent . . . As the 
Lawtons reached the Veterans Hospital, 
Grandma Lawton said something had to be 
done at once, even if it meant army doctors 
and army tactics. 

So they rapped at the hospital door. And 
in no time Grandma had imparted her im- 
portant information and the Army went into 
action. First doctor to be reached was big, 
gruff Dr. Frank E. Mason, a veteran of the 
World War with plenty of overseas duty in 
France. Dr. Mason had not officiated at a 
birth since his interneship days, many years 
ago, but he got busy. Nurse Katherine Kerr 
also stepped into the breach. 

The hospital, despite the fact that it is one 
of the newest of its kind in the country, does 
not, of course, have obstetrical facilities, but 
that meant no delay. Available equipment 
was of the best, and soon little Cynthia be- 
came the belle of the night. 


Although mother and daughter were 
moved to the hospital in Hanover, the 
hospital personnel “‘adopted”’ the baby— 
starting a bank account for her and pre- 
senting her with a “hope chest” of baby 
clothes. These presentations were made at 
a party given at the hospital—and a 
wana of the baby will be given a 
prominent place on the hospital walls. 

From official Washington came the 
message: “You're right. It’s the first of 
its kind in the country. Hope the baby is 
doing fine.” 

And there you have our story of 
“Babies, just babies,” in veteran settings. 
Now let us hear more of the baby re- 


ported to have been born in the Naval 
Hospital in Brest. 


J, ene two of the largest veterans’ 
organizations will follow established 
custom and hold their annual national 
reunions in conjunction with the Legion 
National Convention—in Boston, Massa- 
chussetts, September 23d to 26th. 

Announcement from Stephen Flaherty, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Society of the 
First Division has been received to the 
effect that the national convention and 
reunion of all First Division veterans will 
be held in Boston under the sponsorship 
of the New England Branch of the So- 
ciety, of which Henry J. Grogan, 73 Sum- 
mer Street, Hyde Park, Massachusetts, 
is secretary. First Division veterans are 
requested to write to Mr. Grogan who 
will have charge of reunion plans. 

The tenth anniversary of the founding 
of the American Railroad Transportation 
Corps Veterans A. E. F. will be observed 
in Boston during the Legion National 
Convention. It was in Boston, when the 
Legion last met there in 1930, that the 
organization was formed. All of the 56,000 
veterans who served in railroad service, 
both in home camps and in the A. E. F. 
are invited. The 118th Engineers, com- 
prising over 5,000 men, has united with 
the R. T. C. and many other units of the 
R. T. C. are now members of the general 
railroad organization. For membership 
and to keep advised of reunion plans, 
write to Gerald J. Murray, National Ad- 
jutant, 722 South Main Avenue, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 

The list of Boston National Conven- 
tion reunions, rapidly growing, follows, 
and information may be obrained from 
the Legionnaires named: 


Soc. or Ist Drv.—Annual national reunion of all 
First Division veterans. Henry J. Grogan, secy., 73 
Summer st., —_ Park, Mass. 

Soc. or 3p Drv.—Convention reunion. Hq. at 
Hotel ro Boston. Geo. F. Dobbs, reunion 

: , Belmont, Mass. 
ssoc.—Annual national reunion, Bos- 
ton. Ben Pollock, chmn., 100 Summer st., Boston. 
85rm Drv. Assoc.—3d annual reunion-banquet. 
ton J. Kraniak, pres., Mariner Tower, Milwaukee, 
ise. 

Nati. Assoc. Amer. Battoon Corps Vers.— 
Eugene F. Daley, chmn., 136 Highland av., Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

Cos. A, B, C & D, 5ru Bric. M. G. Bw., U. 8. 
1M. C.—Proposed reunion. Write to Arthur J. Raw- 
inson, 46 Central av., Sylacauga, Ala., or Earl L. 
Evensen, 4721 Parker av., Chicago. 

23p Enors. Assoc.—Reunion. Dennis J. Clynes, 
secy., 7940 Karlov av., Niles Center, Ill. 

3177 F. 8. By. Assoc.—22d annual reunion, 
Parker House, Boston, Sept. 23. If you do not re- 
ceive Battalion Review, write John J. Doyle, secy., 
61 First st., Medford, Mass. 

Amer. Trans. Conps Vers. A. E. F —Annual 
national reunion of all railroad men. Gerald J. Mur- 
ray, natl. adjt., 722 S. Main av., Scranton, Pa. 

Cuem. Warrare Serv. Assoc.—Geo. W. Nich- 
ols, secy.-treas., R. D. 3, Box 75, Kingston, N. Y. 

Baxery Co. 337—Ist reunion and banquet. L. 
E. Bancroft, Box 79, Sudbury, Mass. 

— Serv. Verersns— Reunion of all Air Service 
vets. E. Jennings, natl. adjut., 337 E. Oak st., 
Lonsiev ithe Ky. 

4987Tn Arno Sqprn.—Proposed reunion. Robt. 
F. Harding, 40 Beach *, [aa Mass. 

ler Pursurr Group, F. (Seprns. 27, 94, 
95, 147, 185 & te hg reunion details, write 
Finley 3. Pt secy-treas., 176 Roosevelt av., 


SPRUCE Prop. Drv. Assoc.—Wm. N. Edwards 
secy.-treas., 422 Greenleaf st., Evanston, Ill. 

Meb. Depr., Base Hosp., Camp Lee, Va.—2d 
annual reunion and banquet. Mrs. Anna Pender. 
east, secy., c/o E.-Z. Box Mfg. Co., 232 E. Water 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

oo Sevier Base Hosp. Assoc.—Reunion. 
Send name and address for roster to M. R. Calls. 
way, organizer, 566 W. 3d st., Dayton, Ohio. 

Norra Sea’ Mine Force Assoc.— ntly re 
organized. Reunion of all vets of Mine-la 
Mine-sweepers, etc. J. Frank Burke, secy., 3 Sher. 
wood ed. yest Roxbury, Mass. 

U.S. S. Dizie—Reunion. Dr. R. O. Levell, chmn, 
Box 163, New Castle, Ind. 

U. 8S. 8. Housatonic— Reunion. For details, write 
Ross i. ‘Currier, 108 Mass av., Boston, Mass. 

U. 8S. 8S. Rijndam—2d reunion dinner of crew, 
Write James F. McKeegan, pres., —- organiza- 
tion, 145 Greenpoint av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

U. 8. S. Yacona—Reunion ry all vets of ship's 
crew. Geo. J. “a eh Public Bldgs. Dept., City 
Hall, Providence, R. 


EUNIONS and activities at times 
and places other than the Legion 
National Convention, follow: 


Soc. or 3p Drv.—Annual convention and re 
union, Hotel Philadelphian, Philadelphia, Pa., July 
11-13. hy = C. J. MeCarthy,| P. O. Box. 137, 
Camden, N. J. For copy The Watch on Rhine, write 
ganey Cedar, 4320 Old Dominion Dr., Arlington, 

a 

Soc. or 5rm Drv.—Annual reunion, New York 
City, Aug. 31-Sept. 2. Write Walter E. Aebischer, 
a Livingston U nit, Glenwood Gardens, Yonk- 
ers, N. 

33p Div. War Vers. Assoc.—Annual reunion, 
Peoria, Ill., June 28-30. Write Wm. L. Engel, secy., 
127 N. Dear born st., Chicago, Ill. 

Rarsow (42p) Drv. Vers.—22d annual conven- 
tion-reunion, Montgomery, Ala., July 12-14. Albert 
Hoyt, natl. secy., 3792 W. 152d st., Cleveland, Ohio 

Sous (31st) Div. Assoc —All Dixie vets invited 
to join. For details of reunion in Jacksonville, 
Beach, Fla. in June, write John B. Williams, pres. 
Box 643, Miami, Fla. 

80rn Drv. (Bic © Rivce) Vers. Assan.—2ist 
annual convention and reunion, Bluefield, W. Va. 
August 8-11. Mark R. Byrne, natl. secy., 413 Plaza 
bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

3087 Iwr.— Reunion dinner (stag), Gov. Clinton 
Hotel, New York City, Feb. 3, auspices 308th Inf. 
Post, A. L. Chas. E. Rist, chmn., 28 E. 39th st. 
New York City. 

Vers. 3l4rH Inr.—Annual reunion, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in _e. Chas. M. Stimpson, secy., 1670 
Sheepsh Bay rd., Brooklyn, N NY. 

353p (AuL-K ANSAS) Inr. Soc. —Annual reunion, 
Hutchinson, Kans., Aug. 31-Sept. 2. Copies regi- 
mental history available at one dollar and sixty 
cents, pomaee prepaid. John C. Hughes, secy., 829 
East B, Hutchinson. 

Co. K, 308TH Inr.—Reunion dinner, 77th Div. 
Clubhouse, 28 E. 39th st., New York City, May 4 
Simon Reiss, 105 Bennett av., New York City. 

Co. L 314TH Inr.—Annual reunion, Philadelphia, 
Apr. 27. Chas. M. Stimpson, dist. secy., 1670 
Sheepshead Bay rd., Brooklyn, 'N. Y. 

5lst PionNEER Inr. Assoc.—Annual reunion, 
Hempstead, L. I., N. Y., Sept. 8. Eugene Cornwell, 
secy., 19 Pine st., Kingston, N. Y. Vets requ 
to send material for proposed regimental history te 
Daniel s & ate historian, 110 Murray Lane, 
Flushing, N. Y. 

83p F. A.—Send name, address and ay cents to 
Herman Bach, 5921 N. 34th st., Omaha, Nebr., for 
copy of The Wanderings and "Travels of the 83d. 
(Erroneously eaqastes as 183d F. A. in Jan.) 

328ru F. A. Vers. Assoc.—Reunion, Lansing, 
Mich., June 15-16. Leonard J. Lynch, adjt., 174 
Madison av., 8. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Brry. A, 327TH F. A.—Reunion, Leland Hotel, 
Springfield, Ill., Sat., Feb. 17. Write Carl A. Pfeffer, 
secy.-treas., New Berlin, Tll., or Albert E. Freder- 
ick, pres., 1800 Helen av., Hamilton, Ohio. 

52D ENGRs., T. C.—3d annual reunion, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 27-29. Bring family. C. Gjest- 
vang, comdr., 236 Penn av., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Base Hosp. 48—For information about 1940 
reunion and history (five dollars), write W. H. 
ton, secy.-treas., 153 Rutland rd., Glen Rock, N. J. 

USA Base Hosp. Camp GRANT Recnion Assoc. 
—For membership and safoumetion about reunion 
activities, write Harold E. Giroux, pres., 841 W. 
Barry ev., Chicago, Il. 

977n By., C ANADIAN Exp. Forces—Vets of 
“American Legion” Bn., C. E. F., interested in a 
casiaton. write Thos. McLaughlin, 211 McKinley 

, Berkeley, Calif. 

“ie Arr., C. A. C., Vers. Assoc.—To complete 
roster and get information of reunions, write J. 
Harsel, sec 3418 Gravois, St. Louis, Mo. 

Troop — llr Cav.—Proposed reunion. Write 
Thos. Hart, Box 398, East Islip, L. I., N. Y. 


Joun J. Now 
The Company Clerk 
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What is Beer? 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGER: “Beer is one of 
the best employment-makers we have. Since 
relegalization, beer has made overa million 
jobs. And those jobs are distributed in 
communities all over the country.” 


DIETICIAN: “Beer is food and drink com- 
bined. Non-fattening dietetically, it can be 
easily included in reducing diets. Its appetiz- 
ing flavor certainly improves the taste of a 
fine meal... makes good food taste better!” 


DOCTOR: “Beer is an appetite builder, often 
prescribed for convalescents. It’s mild and 
wholesome...a beverage of moderate people. 
You're not likely to get yourself in trouble 
if you stick to beer.” 


———— 


POET: “Ah, beer! The brew of kings... 
nectar of all mankind. Compounded from 
warm sunshine falling on fields of golden 
grain. It is the beverage of friendship, good 
company and good inspiration.” 


BEER...A BEVERAGE OF MODERATION FOR 








TAX COLLECTOR: “Beer is a mighty impor- 
tant taxpayer. Public revenues from beer 
exceed 400 million dollars a year . . . more 
than a million dollars every day. And re- 
member, beertaxes make other taxes lower.” 


ee 


BUSINESS MAN: “The return of beer has 
brought increased business volume to more 
than 100 industries supplying materials and 
service, making more jobs for workers. Beer 
benefits business everywhere.” 


POLICE CHIEF: “Beer is on the side of law 
and order... the brewers are actively co- 
operating with enforcement officials to stamp 
out any conditions not in the public interest 
that may exist where beer is sold.” 


AVERAGE CITIZEN: “Say listen, you fellows. 
You think you know what beer is. I'll tell 
you what beer really is. To me, and to 
millions like me, beer is just one thing... a 
grand drink!” 





FARMER: “Beer is a real boon to the farmer. 
Since 1933, the brewing industry has used 
annually the crops of 3 million farm acres. 
A good customer and a new market... a life 
saver for many farmers in recent lean years.” 


HOUSEWIFE: “I'll tell you what beer is... 
an ideal beverage for home use and enter- 
tainment. And here’s a tip . . . It’s smart 
and economical to serve beer at parties... 
keeps them on the moderation side, too.” 


BREWER: “It took centuries of experience 
to make our beer as good as it is. Now we 
want to keep beer retailing as wholesome 
as beer itself. We have a mighty interesting 
program, and we'd like to tell you about it.” 








May we send you the facts? 
The brewers want to protect your 
right to buy beer in decent, respec- 
table surroundings...to “clean-up or 
close-up,” in cooperation with law- 
enforcement authorities, the small 
minority of law-violating places which 
abuse the license to sell beer. Send 
for free booklet that tells the story. 




















Address: United Brewers 
Industrial Foundation, 
Dept. D10, 21 East 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE NATION 


“FASTEST MAN ON WHEEL?” 


...he smokes 
slow-burning Camels for 


EXTRA MILDNESS 
EXTRA COOLNESS 
EXTRA FLAVOR 


SPEED'S 
MY BUSINESS— BUT 
FOR PLEASURE GIVE 
ME A SLOW-BURNING 
CIGARETTE... CAMELS 
ARE MILDER AND 


Here’s ace bike rider Cecil Yates burning 
up the track at Madison Square Garden. 
He’s won eight six-day bike races! 


Time out... for a few winks of sleep, 
a meal, a quick massaging of weary 


muscles—and a mighty welcome Camel. pe 


HEN Cecil sprints, the track fairly smokes. But when 
Cecil smokes, speed’s the last thing he wants in his cigarette. 
Because cigarettes that burn fast can’t help but burn hot. And 
excess heat burns away the tobacco’s elements of flavor and fra- 
grance. The result is a hot, flat, unsatisfactory smoke. 
“Slow-burning cigarettes are cooler, milder, tastier, and more 
fragrant’”—science and common sense both say so. 
And the slowest-burning cigarette of the 16 largest-selling 
brands tested was Camel! (The panel to your right gives details.) 
A few puffs of a Camel tell you that there’s more pleasure per 
puff ... and then you find that there are more puffs per pack— 
an average smoking equivalent of 5 extra smokes! 


MORE PLEASURE PER PUFF... MORE PUFFS PER PACK!! SE 


Copr., 1940, R. J Reynolds Tob. Co.. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


C's melsS —~e cigarette of Castler lobaccds 








